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Terms of Reference for the Academic Roundtable Participants 
September, 1991 


Academic Roundtable on A Housing Framework for Ontario and 
Government Land for Housing 


1. Background 


For the first time in Ontario’s history, the Government of Ontario is in the process of developing 
a comprehensive housing strategy for the province. Pursuant to this goal the Ministry of 
Housing has recently released two discussion papers. The first paper, A Housing Framework 
for Ontario, deals with issues of affordable housing supply, preservation of existing housing 
stock and government program responses to housing needs. The second paper deals with the 
use of government land for affordable housing. 


Provincial associations and relevant interest groups will be presenting briefs to the government 
commenting on these papers. The government is also welcoming submissions from all interested 


parties. 


The academic community has a valuable contribution to make in the consultation process leading 
to the establishment of the provincial housing strategy. Unlike other interest groups, the 
academic community does not usually have an organization or forum to present this contribution. 
The Canadian Urban Institute has been contracted by the Ministry of Housing to organize and 
manage a forum for this academic input and report to the Ministry on the outcome. 


2. The academic roundtable 


The academic roundtable will provide both a public forum out of which a report will be 
produced containing the academic participants’ papers, and a summary of the roundtable 
discussions. Four professors, one from each of the faculties of planning, social work, 
economics and public policy, have been invited to participate in the roundtable and submit 
papers. 


3. Work requirements for the academic roundtable participants 
The work of the academic roundtable participants is to be in two parts: Oral presentation and 


discussion at the academic roundtable public forum, and submission of a paper providing their 
contribution to the development of the housing strategy for the Government of Ontario. 
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The most important purpose of this project is to obtain the opinions of the academic 
participants on the key elements of a comprehensive and integrated housing strategy for the 
Province of Ontario. The academic participants have been chosen based on the strength of their 
backgrounds in housing policy. Significant original research is not expected from the academic 
participants for this project. 


The academic participants’ commentary at the public forum and in the final paper should reflect 
a consideration of, but not be limited to, the government’s discussion papers A Housing 
Framework for Ontario and Government Land For Housing, both of which present an abundance 
of issues . Mechanisms for balancing or complementing housing policy with the other major 
government priorities of economic recovery, environmental leadership, and poverty and social 
equity should also be addressed. Above all, commentary should maintain the perspective of a 
broad policy framework and avoid in-depth discussions of specific issues or programs. The 
Ministry recognizes that your challenge will be to make constructive and considered strategic 
recommendations, with reasons, while keeping your submissions short. 


To provide further guidance the following issues (additional to those in the discussion papers) 
are listed merely as suggestions for your consideration: 


i Methods to obtain consistency with other Ministries’ policies. 

ii Dealing with "Not In My Backyard". 

iti Sectoral roles including the appropriate interrelationship between private enterprise and 
the government in the provision of housing. 

iv Priorities, what should be the short-term priorities for the government and how do they 
fit into a long-term strategy? 

v General land-use planning and where housing policies should fit in. 

vi Home ownership. 

vii Creative financing mechanisms for any type of housing ane related infrastructure. 

viii § Rent control. 


3.1 The academic roundtable public forum 


The roundtable participants will submit a brief outline (two pages) of their oral presentation to 
the Canadian Urban Institute by Thursday September 12. The outline should include the major 
issues to be addressed and the position taken or recommendations made on each issue. The 
Institute will forward copies of each outline to the other roundtable participants and the Ministry 
of Housing on Friday September 13. 


Two extra copies of the final presentation notes should be delivered to the Project Manager at 
the beginning of the public forum. [This will greatly assist the note-takers and provide for a 
better quality of proceedings notes, so please do be prepared.] 
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- The audience for the public forum is expected to be composed of senior Ministry of Housing 
staff, academics and students of relevant disciplines, and planning and housing consultants. 
There will be no charge for admission and the general public will be welcome. 


The public forum will take place on September 26 from 6:30 p.m. to 10:30 p.m. at Ryerson 
Polytechnical Institute in Toronto. The forum will be opened and moderated by Mitch Kosny 
of Ryerson. Each participant will make a 15 minute presentation to be followed by 15 minutes 
of debate and discussion among roundtable participants (i.e. 30 minutes total for each 
participant’s presentation). After all four presentations have been delivered and discussed there 
will be a short refreshment break followed by a general discussion during which audience 
participation will be encouraged. The general discussion will be concluded at about 10:15 p.m. 
and be followed by summary remarks from the moderator. 


The Canadian Urban Institute will provide draft summary proceedings from the academic 
roundtable and public forum to the roundtable participants soon after the forum. 


3.2 The housing strategy paper 


‘The roundtable participants will submit their papers to the Canadian Urban Institute eighteen . 
days after receiving the draft proceedings of the public forum. The objective of requesting the 
papers after the forum, and after the participants receive draft proceedings from the forum, is 
to allow the participants to consider the opinions and information presented at the forum, while 
preparing their final papers. Nevertheless, there is no requirement that the final papers be 
substantively different than the presentation notes. 


The final paper should be between 20 and 30 pages double spaced. One hard copy and one 
. diskette (3" or 5") in Wordperfect 5.1 or 5.0 should be sent to the Canadian Urban Institute by 
courier service. 


The papers will submitted to the Ministry of Housing and will also be published in the Canadian 
Urban Institute Urban Focus Series as part of a one volume document (including the forum 
proceedings) on the project. The published report will give full credit to each of the academic 
participants and the Ministry of Housing. A copy of the document will, of course, be provided 
to each participant and to the Ministry of Housing. 
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SUMMARY NOTES OF THE PROCEEDINGS 


A New Housing Strategy For Ontario 
Academic Roundtable And Public Forum 


at the 
Ryerson Polytechnical Institute School Of Architecture 
325 Church Street, Toronto 


Thursday September 26, 1991 


Note 


The public forum was attended by some 130 people. This audience included representatives of 
the federal and provincial governments, municipalities, school boards, property owners and 
managers, tenants’ organizations, non-profit housing organizations, universities and a variety of 
non-government organizations. Architects, consultants, journalists and other professionals, as 
well as students, were also in attendance. 


The sponsorship of the Ministry of Housing, Housing Advocacy Branch, and the support of the 
Ryerson School of Urban and Regional Planning, and the Ryerson Department of Landscape 
Architecture, allowed for admission to the public forum to be free. 


As the title implies these proceedings notes are not verbatim but are summaries of the 
presentations. These notes are based on the speakers’ own notes and on notes taken during the 
event. An attempt was made to include all substantive content and to reflect the spirit and 
flavour of the presentations and discussions. In the interest of promoting frank discussion and 
debate no video or audio recording was made. 
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Words of Welcome 
Lawrence Altrows 


Good evening, I am Lawrence Altrows, Professor in the Ryerson School of Urban and Regional 
Planning and a member of the board of directors of the Canadian Urban Institute. It is my 
pleasure to welcome you to tonight’s forum and encourage you to participate when the discussion 
is opened to questions and comments from the floor. 


This evening is a Ministry of Housing initiative, hosted by the Ryerson School of Urban and 
Regional Planning and The Ryerson School of Architecture, and managed by the Canadian 
Urban Institute. This evening will be devoted to a discussion of housing in its broadest sense. 
As an issue of shelter, of course, but also as an issue of human rights, social policy, and 
community development. | 


One of the reasons we at the Canadian Urban Institute are excited about managing this event is 
not just because the issue of housing is so important and topical, but because we have in this 
room representatives from just about all sectors interested in housing issues, including landlords 
and tenants, non-profit and coop. groups, government representatives from several departments 
at the provincial, municipal. and I believe the federal level as well. Developers, builders, 
lawyers, consultants, politicians and journalists are also in the audience, and of course faculty 
and students. It is the mandate of the Canadian Urban Institute to promote multi-sectoral 
approaches to important social and political urban issues. It is this kind of multi-sectoral 
audience that we hope can truly reflect the range of interests involved in housing issues. We 
hope that you will take advantage of this opportunity for a constructive exchange of views that 
will assist not only the Ministry of Housing but will also provide each of you with a better 
understanding of the complex housing issues that will be addressed tonight. 


Td like now to turn over the podium to my colleague and friend Dr. Mitch Kosny, Director of 
the Ryerson School of Urban and Regional Planning who will be your moderator for tonight. 


Moderator’s Introduction 
Mitchell Kosny 


Thank you Lawrence. On behalf of the School of Urban and Regional Planning and the 
Department of Landscape Architecture of Ryerson Polytechnical Institute and the Ministry of 
Housing, I am very pleased to welcome you to this evening’s roundtable discussion and public 
forum on a new housing strategy for Ontario. Since we are all interested in housing issues or 
we wouldn’t be here, I think its fair to say that with the quality of our panellists and the range 
of interests represented in the audience, we are in for a treat tonight. 
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As many of you are aware the Ministries of Housing and Government Services released two 
consultation papers last summer, A Housing Framework for Ontario and Government Land for 
Housing. Copies of these papers are available outside if you wish to pick one up. The original 
idea of tonight’s roundtable was to obtain academic response to the government’s discussion 
papers. After further consideration however, it was decided to widen the scope of the 
discussion. This, of course, has increased the challenge for our panellists. Our panellists have 
been chosen based on the strength of their backgrounds in housing policy. They have not been 
requested to produce any original research for this forum. 


The terms of reference for our panellists requires them to provide their opinions on the key 
elements of a comprehensive and integrated housing strategy for Ontario, while also considering 
the balance of housing policies with other government priorities like economic recovery, 
environmental leadership and poverty and social equity. To quote the terms of reference “above 
all commentary should maintain the perspective of a broad policy framework and avoid in-depth 
discussions of specific issues or programs. The Ministry recognizes that your challenge will be 
to make constructive and considered strategic recommendations, with reasons, while keeping 
your submissions short." Tonight they will each try to accomplish this in a 15 minute 
presentation. 


When I open the discussion to questions and comments from the floor, I am requesting that as 
a matter of courtesy each speaker state their name and affiliation. This event is not being 
recorded, however we have note-takers in the audience and a proceedings of this event will be 
forwarded to the Ministry of Housing. Names of speakers from the audience will not be noted 
in the proceedings. Our panellists will also be provided a copy of the draft proceedings before 
they submit their formal final reports to the Ministry in a few weeks. 


Now I would like to introduce our panellists to you, in alphabetical order. 


George Fallis is the Chair of the Economics Department and a member of the Urban Studies 
Program at York University. He has published several books on housing matters including: 
Housing Programs and Income Distribution in Ontario, Housing Economics, and Housing the 
Homeless and Poor. He has advised and been a consultant to local, national and international 
agencies. Much of his work has analyzed who benefits from housing programs and placed 
housing policy within the larger context of social and economic policy. 


David Huichanski is Professor of Housing Policy and Community Development in the Faculty 
of Social Work at the University of Toronto. From 1983 to 1990 David was a Professor of 
Planning at the University of British Columbia and worked at the UBC Centre for Human 
Settlements. 
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Janet McClain is currently an Assistant Professor in the Department of Political Science at the 
University of Western Ontario. Janet has published numerous articles on housing issues in 
academic journals, was the Program Director in Housing for the Canadian Council on Social 
Development, and has conducted several research and policy studies on housing issues at Cornell 
University. 


Jeanne Wolfe is the Director of the School of Urban Planning at McGill University. She has 
formerly held positions with Canada Mortgage and Housing Corporation, and the Quebec 
Ministry of Municipal Affairs. Jeanne is also on the board of directors of the Milton Park 
Housing Coop. 
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David Hulchanski 


The mandate for this presentation was so broad that at first I hesitated undertaking this task. 
However, Ontario has been one of the most innovative jurisdictions in North America in 
addressing housing issues. Cynics might say that it is impossible to have a comprehensive 
housing strategy for the province but it must be tried or the alternative is simply a series of ad 
hoc policies. Keeping in mind the economic and demographic changes that are occurring in the 
1990s it is appropriate for the province to have a comprehensive housing strategy. 


1. General comments on the consultation document, A Housing Framework for Ontario. 
While the consultation paper covers a great deal, the development of a comprehensive and 
integrated housing strategy for the province requires additional attention to a number of points. 


1.1 Need for a more precise statement of principles 


Principles are important to a healthy democratic debate. They help clarify and separate issues 
and courses.of action. The four principles are: 


1. access to safe, secure, and affordable housing, suitable to people’s needs, is a 
basic human right; 


2: housing is fundamental to individual and family well-being and the quality of life 
in Ontario communities; 


3. housing contributes significantly to the prosperity and stability of Ontario’s 
economy; 


4, responsibility for the provision of housing is shared among all levels of 
government and among all sectors of Ontario’s economy and society. 


The first principle in the Framework paper indicates that housing is a basic human right. This 
principle needs to be more carefully defined. This principle is important because there are many 
who deny that housing is a right. 


Principles 2, 3 and 4 are not really principles, they are just saying that housing is important. 
Rights should cover such concerns as quality, tenure, costs, neighbourhood participation etc. 
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1.2 The focus is too limited for a comprehensive, integrated strategy. 
Four areas need to be covered by a comprehensive and integrated strategy: 


Policy and programs. The document deals with programs and assumes the policy background 
behind the programs without spelling out what the policy is. Explicit expressions of policy are 
necessary to determine what are appropriate courses of action. 


Tenure issues. Tenure is not static but is an area of change as has been demonstrated in the past 
twenty years with the advent of condominiums, coops and the changes in the rental market. 


Social policy and housing policy integration. Now social policy and housing policy are 
administered by different ministries in the government and it appears there is little 
communication between the two. 


Housing system perspective. Social welfare is considered to be a system. We should apply the 
system perspective to housing. A housing system means there is much more than just markets 
and tenure. Questions to be addressed in a housing system include how land is owned and sold, 
tax regulations, how housing. is built and who builds. it? 


2. Ontario’s housing system: What has been achieved? 
2.1 Home ownership. 


The supply and demand market for ownership works well for those who have the money to 
purchase a home. | 


2.2 Renting. 
Rental is the problem area. 


Private sector. The private rental market does not work well in large urban areas. Several 
events in the 1970s impacted the rental market including the economic impact of oil price rises, 
increased interest rates, increased land values and the advent of condominiums. With 
condominiums there was a real reduction in demand for rental housing from the higher income 
groups. This created a gap between supply and demand. There has been a demand for rental 
housing at the moderate and iower end of the market that is not being met by market supply. 
This ineffective demand no longer fits an economist’s definition of demand but is in fact a need. 


Non-market sector. In non-market housing we are improving and learning as we go, however 
the supply is still inadequate. 
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2.3 The role of government and the role of the market 


Achieving equity. We need government involvement in housing if we are to achieve equity, the 
market will not address equity. 


Developing inclusive communities. We currently have communities designed and defined by 
their exclusivity with a notable gap between homeowners and renters. We need to design 
inclusive neighbourhoods of communities, there is a need for mediation between renters and 
homeowners. 


Developing healthy communities. All organizations must work together effectively to improve 
the quality of life in our cities. There is definitely something wrong in Toronto. There is a 
need for more community development. 


3. What are the remaining problems with Ontario’s housing system? 


The main problem is the lack of a housing system in Ontario. We are asking the wrong 
questions and we seem to be stuck in those questions. There is too much economism. Too much 
lobbying and political posturing. We need to be asking the right questions. 


3.1 Is housing affordability the problem? 


As a fact yes. But we do not use the appropriate analytical framework when defining the 
problem. Twenty to thirty years ago we defined the problem as the slums, then we moved to 
speaking of affordability, then homelessness. These are not good formulations of the problem. 


3.2 The problem: An incomplete housing system 


The task is to complete the gaps in the housing system. We need more creative ways of 
encouraging home ownership. The supply side of the private rental sector is a sector in decline. 
Inadequate supply will mean a need for regulation in that market from now on. Appropriate 
regulation of the rental market must be a priority. 


4, Conclusion 


All of this has been said before. In 1948 Humphrey Carter wrote on the need for a 
comprehensive housing strategy in his book Housing for Canadians. He urged careful 
consideration of what the ultimate objectives of a housing strategy should be. He said that to 
provide a housing supply to satisfy effective demand was a problem of less magnitude than that 
of meeting the need of all of the community. Carter argued that to address need we should 
approach housing policy with the concepts of national health, social justice and common welfare. 
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The solution, Carter argued, rested in the determination of rights and equities. Ultimately 
housing for the poor needed to form part of a philosophy of rights and equities of people across 
the country. 


Today our real housing problem is provision of low rental housing in good community settings. 
We are speaking of housing in terms of rights and equities, we would not be speaking of housing 
in these terms unless this issue really was an important problem. 
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Janet McClain 


I'd like to present a different perspective. In the 1960s Dorothy O’Connell and Chicklet Gomez, 
who lived in Ottawa, wanted to meet with provincial bureaucrats in Toronto to discuss housing 
policy. They consulted with their priest about the best approach to take to Toronto bureaucrats. 
The priest gave them three options. 1. Attend at their office and be very quite and polite. 2. 
Invite them to come to the community to see the problems first hand. 3. Make yourselves as 
visible as possible, bring as many people to Queen’s Park as possible. Dorothy and Chicklet 
arrived with a large number of friends and their children. This action sparked a dialogue. At 
a pivotal conference in 1968 housing was described as a right we cannot ignore. We are still 
discussing the same things today. 


1. Main goals for the provincial government 


The Ontario government must assume a greater role in the development of housing policy 
because of the federal government’s diminished role and lack of commitment toward the 
planning and promotion of housing goals within its economic and social policy agenda. 


The Ontario government has an opportunity to develop a new comprehensive housing plan that 
will set an important agenda for the 1990s and into the 21st Century. 


The government must move beyond previous governments’ housing plans and stop trying to 
patch up existing programs that may have been short-sighted or ill-conceived. 


The right to affordable housing and the maintenance of security of tenure take on new meaning 
during unstable economic times. 


The social cost of neglecting the impact of poor housing conditions is even higher today. 


As the speaker from Ontario outside of Toronto I realize that a strategic plan must apply to the 
whole province. At the same time it must recognize regional parameters. Housing needs are 
particular to communities and not.universal. As an example, there are more working commuters 
now. Workers in Cambridge and Ingersol come from as far away as the U.S.A., Sarnia and 
Oshawa. They need temporary workers’ housing which hasn’t really been thought about, but 
housing programs must recognize that the employment sector is changing. 


2. Assumptions about past provincial activities 


The balance between demand-side and supply-side housing strategies has been overlooked. In 
recent years, governments have focused on a limited supply strategy that accepts the parameters 
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of core housing need defined by the federal government. 


New provincial government housing programs have been introduced for short-term gains. 
Rarely has sufficient financial backing been behind programs to achieve production targets and 
equitable allocation of resources. 


The 1980s notion of government-community partnership for housing development has been 
eroded by cost restrictions, restrictive eligibility criteria and site planning requirements that 
reflect senior government objectives more than local housing needs. Conflicts in government 
expectations, for example the Ministry of Health focuses on temporary housing while the 
Ministry of Housing focuses on permanent, present real problems for housing providers. We 
need a strategy to sort this out with a holistic. view. The potential for community-based 
non-profit housing development has been frustrated by these requirements and red tape that 
demands expertise few organizations can afford to develop. 


Non-profits cannot pick up the slack of insufficient supply. We need income based strategies, 
perhaps leaseholds or income shelter allowances. 


3. Current economic context for re-framing housing policy 


In London there are vacant condominiums with no potential for review of condominiums 
operated by monopolies. ; 


There are high economic and social costs when market housing in unsuitable, unaffordable and 
inaccessible to individuals and families. 


When a household invests more than one-third of their income on housing costs, other basic 
services and family expenditures are forfeited. This has an impact on purchasing power in the 
community, rates of saving are diminished and consumer debt load as well as insolvency is 
increased. Ontario does not need to define our core need the same as the federal government 
does. 


Demand for housing is being influenced by down-sizing of the private and public sector labour 
force, shifting location of industry outside of urban core areas, permanent job loss and the 
closure of key commercial and production sectors. These factors effect security of tenure. 
Mortgage subsidies may be needed. 


The proposal for increased Ontario Hydro rates for domestic electricity will have a major impact 
on homeowners, tenants and non-profit housing residents, especially those dependant on 
electricity as their main source of heat. 
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- 4, Current social context for re-framing housing policy 


In most urban areas, public housing tenants have not remained as a provincial priority nor as 
part of the local community housing strategy. 


Most needy individuals and families are generally served by charitable and non-profit 
organizations that have faced restricted federal and provincial funding, declining community 
contributions, lack of volunteer labour. These organizations remain overtaxed from increasing 
demand or unexpected need for their services. 


Family and household needs change over time, yet there are few allowances within the current 
system of social housing to accommodate these changes. People must either live in unsuitable 
apartment units or crowded conditions, work illegally at home or relocate to neighbourhoods 
which due to location separate them from family, friends and their mainstay of social supports. 
There should be rights to self management in public housing, officials are usually paternalistic. 


5. Changing age and population characteristics in Ontario 
(ref: Ontario Population Projections to 2015, Ministry of Treasury and Economics, June 1991) 


The median age of the Ontario population is projected to rise from 33.3 years in 1990 to 40.8 
years by 2015. Within the working population aged 15-64, the most rapid increase will be 
among workers aged 45 and over at the beginning of the baby boom. This group will move 
from 29.3% of the population in 1990 to 41.4% in 2015. Older workers have been less likely 
to move, or shift their housing demand, but this situation is changing as employment security 
becomes less predictable. 


The population over age 65 will also grow substantially in the next 25 years, from 11.6% of the 
population in 1990 to 16.5% by 2015. Of this group, there will continue to be more older 
women and an increasing number aged 75 and over. Older residents have varying needs for 
accommodation and increasingly they want affordable options beyond small apartment units in 
"senior citizens housing". 


Ontario will continue to be the area where many new immigrants and refugees want to settle. 
Because federal immigration levels vary, it is important to assume that higher levels of 
immigration are the norm and that Ontario housing policy must recognize and accommodate the 
diverse cultural and social needs of new immigrants. 


Ontario is still the "province of last resort" for people migrating from areas of the country facing 
economic hardship. The province is especially attractive to younger workers with few resources 
to accommodate the costs of seeking housing in larger urban markets. 
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6. Expanding the framework for a new housing strategy 


Equity must be promoted and achieved in the private housing market. Ontario’s new housing 
strategy must address access and security of tenure problems faced by homeowners. Ontario 
tenants need a larger base of protection with funding for advocacy services in all communities 
across the province. 


Housing affordability is not the only problem and it must be addressed as both a demand 
problem and a supply problem. 


Definitions of core housing need must be revised and expanded to include the working poor, the 
unemployed and Ontario residents experiencing job loss, forced mobility and unplanned early 
retirement. 


Joint efforts must be launched with other ministries so that current policies such as 
deinstitutionalization or restrictions on access to home care do not contribute to chronic housing 
problems. 


Housing development partnerships must be developed with cities which are the "hold-outs" from 
the non-profit development sector. These partnerships must also truly support, not constrain, 
community sponsorship of non-profit and co-operative housing. 


In communities where local initiative needs start-up assistance, the province must create a 
provincial non-profit housing corporation to sustain community activity in the early years. 


Self-help housing networks and organizations must also be supported through the provision of 
loan guarantees and other financial arrangements that foster this activity which is the core of 
housing activity in most non-urban areas. 
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Jeanne M. Wolfe 
Introduction 


In reading the background papers I noted that there are four principles, four problems, nine 
policy objectives, nine substantive areas, subdivided into 59 specific issues, each with an average 
of six suggested strategies. This equals 354 questions to be answered. My first reaction: to 
write agree/disagree against each one and to fax my answers in. 


Two principles have been omitted: transparency and accountability. Unless we know what is 
going on and who is doing it we can’t evaluate the situation. 


1. General comment 


It is a good document that I generally agree with. I will only talk about points of disagreement 
or anxiety. Sins of omission rather than commission. I have eight areas I will discuss. 


2. Definition of affordable: up to the 60th percentile 


This is most ambitious and shows it to be a real housing advocates document. Normally in 
estimating demand there is overcounting rather than undercounting, e.g. waiting lists that include 
people who put themselves on every list they can find. This reflects the political nightmare of 
preparing a housing policy document. 


Ontario promises too much, Quebec doesn’t promise much and delivers very little. Clearly 
covering up to the 60th percentile is not “affordable” but I’Il leave that to George Fallis to 
discuss. 


If 5% of housing stock is "social" today, what is the target? In European countries it is up to 
50%. UK is about 20%, after the Thatcherism sell-off. U.S. and Australia, about 3%. What 
is a reasonable target? Over what period of time? Core need (according to which investigation 
one reads) is about 400,000. There are about 200,000 social housing units, but I have not been 
able to figure out how many of the core need people live in social housing so is it 200,000 or 
15%? 


3. Concentration on rental 


A surplus of ownership units and shortage of rental units equals a need for more rental. This 
is an understandable conclusion, but shows a total neglect of normal aspirations of many renters. 
Maybe the document should be titled "framework for rental housing", but what about market 
forces? 
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The problem with concentrating on rental is that there is no equity creation for the poor. We 
need to improve the level of ownership. Strategies should address how to break the life-long 
rent paying poverty cycle. What are the possibilities for capital accumulation, moneys for old 
age, pride, etc. etc.? 

Needed: an examination of other possibilities, some examples include: 

° small houses like the "grow home" on a 14" lot for $55,000 without including the land. 


e shared ownership (eg. Milton Keynes) where the government owns 1/2 on which rent is 
payed while the tenant has ownership and pays a mortgage on the other 1/2. 


e limited equity coops with say a $10,000 down payment will also help to reduce the 
front-end payment to get the coop started. 


® co-housing like the Swedish model will provide cost saving. 

e resident financed coops as is done in Vancouver for seniors who share common facilities. 
e labour unions could be used as a financing source. 

All of these housing ownership forms need legal and regulatory changes but none of them appear 
in the government’s discussion papers. This is very disappointing. 

4. Private sector 

There is not much exploration of "linkages", “exactions”, "inducements" or other forms of 
leverage or exhortation. There is a need to examine tightly negotiated joint ventures forcing big 
developers to include a share of assisted housing in their projects like the Chestnut/Elizabeth St. 
scheme. 

(As an aside question, why was the Housing Development Fund discontinued?) 

There are other examples of joint ventures like the Montreal model (Faubourg Quebec), 
requiring a percentage of social housing (San Diego), or using small parcels with infill 


inducements (like free municipal services in Chateauguay). 


A lack of these kind of considerations will mean that the government’s discussion document will 
tread badly in the private sector. 
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§. Rent control 


Rent controls have had a ghastly effect in most cities. The U.S. experience has been the 
creation of real inequity, the non-maintenance of buildings, no investment in rental property and 
a black market for rental with key money. 


The Quebec experience is a better example. The permitted rent increases are not fixed. The 
rental board is an independent tribunal with no lawyers required. The justification for increases 
are based on the.CPI and repairs and profit (10%). New buildings are not subject to control for 
five years. The system is transparent. It is easy to see who is doing what. 


6. Existing stock 


The remarks in the discussion document are unbelievably timid. There is a need to ensure 
upkeep, repairs, renovations: housing codes are not enough. 


Better use of existing stock can help maintain independent living. Home sharing should be 
encouraged (matching old and young). Lodgers should also be encouraged, in Quebec you can 
have up to 4 lodgers before you’re considered to be a boarding house. 


Basement apartments should be easier to establish. NIMBY reactions usually aren’t justified, 
there are several "illegal" apartments on the top floor of Rosedale houses and they haven’t 
destroyed the neighbourhood. 


In Montreal there is a program of acquisition and renovation of old properties by non-profits that 
improve the properties they acquire (eg. SHDM - Montreal 1800 units per year). 


7. Emphasis on non-profits and coops 


The discussion paper’s emphasis in this area attacks the supply problem; it replaces old programs 
to the private sector. 


I thoroughly agree with this emphasis; it takes housing out of market forever. After 7 to 12 
years a project becomes self sustaining and it preserves low rents forever. These housing forms 
allow for a degree of community control and attention to special needs groups. 


The big problem is security of funding. The yearly allocation model is hopeless, funding should 
be allocated four times a year with a commitment to dollars or units to allow proper planning. 
It can’t be perpetual because of problems of allocation and geographical distribution. The targets 
should be (a) high need areas, (b) resource groups with a good track record, and in areas where 
there are no resource groups then use municipalities or form them. 
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Needed: a college or institute to teach non-profit housing project design, finance, programing, 
management, etc. (e.g. Institute of Housing in London - maybe CAHRO could do this?) 
Currently it takes far too long (up to eight years) to train people in coop management so that the 
residents can take over. 


Another matter that should be addressed is multiple use, mixed developments of non-profits and 
commercial development. In Quebec it is common to purchase an old commercial property 
with residential above it. The income from the commercial use can be used to finance the 
residential use. This has real potential in Ontario, combining non-profits and coops with stores, 
parking, groceries, launderettes, (along with day care and community services) would provide 
an opportunity for more fiscal independence and get them out from under the government. 


8. Community emphasis 


The definition of community (ie. special needs groups, neighbourhood, municipality) varies too 
much, is it a real devolution? 


Management by community/user groups etc. is difficult especially in larger projects like you 
have in Toronto with 400-800 persons. Projects this large require professional management. 
Smaller projects, like the 30 to 40 unit projects in Quebec are easier to manage. Buildings with 
400 need a professional manager plus a full-time caretaker and they eventually boss the board 
of directors so it is the property manager and not the board that is in control. 


Success depends on the criteria you use to measure it. Bills paid on time, cleanliness v. 
happiness of occupants, tragedies averted etc., there is a large U.S. literature of failures. In 
Montreal there are social animators to work with tenants. Tenant management takes patience, 
time and hard work. 


9. Land-use, planning and housing policy 


Mix. I am happy to see planning and housing linked but I am suspicious about the rigid land-use 
directive regarding the mix. The recommended mix is 30/30/40 social/affordable/market. Some 
possible examples include False Creek, Vancouver; Angus Shops, Montreal; St. Laurent 
neighbourhood where 35%. of reserved land is for affordable. The directive should reflect 
community needs and structure. Is the mix based on the neighbourhood, municipality or region? 
Rich places remain rich, poor places foster poor, central cities inherit these problems. An 
example of this problem is when a homeless person is found by the police in a rich 
neighbourhood, the usual solution is for the police to take that person to a poor neighbourhood 
and let them out. 
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Government lands. I agree with the proposal to use government land for housing. Government 
land placed in land trusts for the non-profit sector can provide leverage for development. The 
problem is appropriate planning standards. The directive for municipal planning requires 
municipalities to address a two year supply of serviced land and a ten year supply of zoned, but 
in Ontario it takes at least four years for development approvals. In Quebec it takes two years. 
A set of criteria should be developed without being too rigid, there is a changing appreciation 
of what is okay (e.g. railway and highways). Criteria should emphasize pubic transport. 


Municipal reaction. Municipalities will probably be hostile to the government papers since they 
are receiving contradictory messages invoking the need for community control and involvement, 
and then being told to “do this" in directives etc. 


NIMBY. To combat the NIMBY syndrome there is a need for studies of property values 
adjacent to social housing (e.g. Plateau Mountain Royal Study). Again, maybe it comes to size 
of project (Grand Manaan Islands). 


10. Conclusion 


Several writers have ascribed the current problem to demographics - baby boom etc. Based on 
the baby bust that followed the baby boom, researchers expect that housing demand will grow 
more slowly over the next twenty years. So far this seems to be a dissenting view, and not 
incorporated into our projections of need. How this affects the affordability question is also not 
clear. 
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George Fallis 
1. My approach to preparing these remarks 


We were asked to address the key elements of a comprehensive and integrated housing strategy. 
I accept the four fundamental principles expressed in the discussion paper as a basis for housing 
policy. I also accept the medium-term outlook in the provinces’ April 1991 budget. I also 
accept the other objectives of social justice and the reduction of poverty. The question then is, 
"What is the best way to achieve housing objectives and social justice, given the fiscal plan?” 


The discussion paper explicitly ignores planning issues, rent control and taxation. A 
comprehensive policy cannot ignore the fiscal framework; the SARC report and welfare reform 
are not mentioned in the papers. It is a social activist document and yet remains unconnected 
to the residents of social housing. 


We need to identify those in need and plan to address that need as best we can within the fiscal 
framework. The discussion paper’s strategy is to have moderately tight rent controls and expand 
the supply of non-profit housing. 


2. Housing objectives and size of the problem (1988 Data) 


So my approach is first to assess the need. Those people who cannot afford adequate, suitable, 
affordable housing are those in core need. The data for 1988 indicate: 


- core need owners 114,000 
- core need renters 268,000 
- homeless/shelters/roomers 35,000 

417,000 


Less than 15% of households are in core need; housing programs should be directed at his 
group, not universal. 


e Core need households are diverse - 27% owners, 64% renters, 8% homeless, but the 
remainder of this presentation will deal with rental market issues. 


° Over 90% of renters have adequate, suitable housing, the dominant problem is 
affordability, 23% of renters are in core need. 


e Of these 28% are families, 38% seniors, 34% singles, this shows the heterogenous 
groups in need. . 
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e 92% of renters with incomes below $10,000 have an affordability problem; 53% of 
renters with incomes from $10-20,000 have an affordability problem; 3% of renters with 
incomes from above $20,000 have an affordability problem (1988 data for unsubsidized 
renters). 


® 1991 figures show that 32% of people living in public housing are in core need, their 
primary income source is social assistance. If we add senior citizens the number 
becomes 70%. 


® Housing programs should primarily benefit those with incomes below $20,000. 


@ Housing policy and the social safety net should be integrated. 


3. Fiscal plan of the April 1991 budget 


The 1991 fiscal plan has a $9.7 billion deficit in 91/92, $7.8 billion in 94/95. This deficit plan 
assumes expenditure growth of 7% per year, revenue growth of 9.8% per year and GDP growth 
of about 7.4%, this is a rosy picture of the economic outlook. 


There is already a commitment to expenditure restraint. There is already a commitment of 
substantial tax increases. 


Housing operating expenditure has grown at about 38% per year over last two years; future 
increases are already committed. 


80% of Ontairians feel they are overtaxed. 
Therefore housing will not receive major new funding commitments. 


This is not the Tory agenda that I’m taking about but the central dilemma of every social 
democratic government. How do you deliver social justice in a period of economic restraint? 
Ontario is miles behind the rest of the world in coming to terms with this. The public sector 
expands and expands but eventually the people say “enough, this can’t get any larger”. The 
acute dilemma is faced when we hit this limit then kept borrowing to increase social services. 
We now have an enormous public debt that must be paid off. This is the agenda of social 
justice. Restraint won’t go away in two or three years. The government also has to deal with 
infrastructure repairs, land claims, etc. 


The Ontario housing framework focuses on rent control, protecting tenants from economic 
eviction, and expansion of the non-profit sector. Let’s examine these two areas for a moment. 
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4. Rent control 


It does not primarily benefit those in core need. It is very expensive to administer. It is not fair 
that landlords bear the burden of housing assistance. Constant changes in the scheme mean 
housing investment is a high risk. 


It discourages new construction. It discourages maintenance and renovation; this will be more 
critical in future as most of private, affordable rental stock is soon to need significant capital 
expenditure (either higher rents or higher subsidies). 


5. Non-profit housing 


The existing social housing portfolio is about 210,000 units (half public housing/half non-profit). 
It is very costly to help needy families through new housing. The annual subsidy to an RGI 
(Rent Gearded to Income) tenant is likely $10-18,000. What we have to ask is “Could not these 
government funds be better used to assist this household, or to assist more households?" 


Through non-profit housing programs much assistance flows to those not in need since not all 
tenants are in core need; CMHC does not share these costs. 


6. Alternative housing strategies 


The existing strategy regulates all rents and aims to meet supply needs for both low and modest 
income households through non-profits and coops; there is little role for the private market. 


The fundamental problem is the maintenance of the social housing stock. The problem is 
identical with that of new building from the point of view of incentives to invest. How best can 
we use the existing 6% stock? We cannot go quickly to a European model, at best we can 
increase the stock to 8%. We must focus on the best use of this precious resource. 


The proposed government strategy is not tenable under the current fiscal plan. It pays 
inadequate attention to maintenance and renovation of existing stock, both public and private. 
Available resources are not directed to needy households. | 


I am recommending an alternative strategy where government will direct available resources to 
needy households. The goal is to promote social justice within the fiscal plan. Income 
assistance or shelter allowance to those where low income is the primary issue, this will include 
the majority of those in need. Policies should integrate shelter assistance, income assistance, 
and job training. Follow the SARC recommendations and direct housing provision where 
permanent housing is a necessary “stabilizer"; this is part of a multi-faceted response to 
disadvantage and need. | 
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Relax rent control to encourage construction and renovation. Place more emphasis on planning 
and re-zoning to allow small units in existing stock and infill construction. If government 
addresses planning, zoning and transportation issues the private sector can meet the majority of 
the affordable housing need. 


Professor Fallis’s presentation ended the formal presentations for the evening. The remainder 
of the event was devoted to a discussion with the panellists and the audience. 


Discussion 


Professor Hulchanski expressed agreement with Professor Fallis’s points around the need to 
integrate housing with other policy areas as part of a complete system. He interpreted Professor 
Fallis’s presentation as saying "we need to spend smarter" and agreed, adding that while there 
is a need for direct housing subsidies they are expensive and that a lot can be accomplished with 
changes in zoning, planning and intensification. 


Professor McClain explained that she had recently attended a conference on native communities 
and social justice, and noted that the people have a duty to set the policy agenda and not to leave 
it up to government. She would have the government eliminate a lot of programs that were 
established without the proper intent and don’t really work, they are a waste of money. There 
must be a wider base of consultation for policy development. The government must hear from 
communities in order to establish community based and regionally sensitive policies. The people 
who the programs are designed to serve must be involved in the program development to ensure 
that programs really work. 


Professor Fallis said that his theme was something of a downer, representative of the "dismal 
science" of economics that addresses the issue of opportunity costs of using resources. But the 
issue that activists should address is what is the most productive approach, to argue for more, 
or accept fiscal constraints and do the best with what is available?. These financial constraints 
are produced by ordinary taxpayers and not by neo-conservatives. 


Question from a representative of the Canadian Urban Institute: Do the new constitutional 
proposals mean that the federal government will be out of the housing policy field? 


George Fallis replied: It is desirable to decentralize the responsibility for housing provided 
equalization grants are restructured. The federal government has no real contact with local 
government, yet housing issues are very localized. In the past the federal government has been 
asked to bail out problems created by municipal and provincial policies. The role of CMHC 
should be to address issues around the mobility of people and the economic union. 
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Comment from a local-housing work group representative: There is much we can do without 
spending money, like allowing for the creation of accessory units in houses. But these are 
opposed by the NIMBY syndrome in the suburbs which is motivated by discrimination. 
Provincial legislation is needed to force municipalities to accept accessory units. 


Janet McClain: Such resistance is partly peer pressure in the community. We must do 
community development in areas where intensification is needed to get people to re-think their 
ideas about exclusion. A current example is in Oakville. The educational system also should 
be involved in addressing this issue. 


David Hulchanski: We are facing the post war legacy of homogeneous communities. We must 
respect the rights of communities but there is also a line to be drawn like the Charter of Rights, 
discrimination based on tenure is not legitimate. Problems like this being faced in local 
communities requires provincial legislation to make single family zoning illegal. 


George Fallis: I support the view that this is an important area for work to be done. The same 
people call for less taxation, so we should make it a quid pro quo and fight it out spatially. If 
you wish to avoid a tax increase you must have intensification. The reality is usually that the 
mix of new residents is not threatening to the existing conumunly: The same-kind of people 
move in as are already there. 


Jeanne Wolfe: There are not enough studies on the impact of unwanted uses. We need more 
work to show that these uses are not really so bad. There are examples in Mount Royal where 
there was no decrease in property values due to infilling. There is also an example of expensive 
houses in Verdun being located next to a mental institute because of the attractive grounds that 
surrounded the institute. 


Question from a local politician: Incredible though it may seem NIMBY is so bad that 
sometimes people are even frightened of themselves. The example I give is where a community 
refused the location of a public school to serve its own children. 


But my question regards the matter of residential space. The population of Metro has not grown 
in 25 years but there may be as much as 50% more residential floor area. A lot of building has 
been done and yet the housing situation is worse. Does this mean the more we build the worse 
it gets? Is the demand for residential space unsatiable? 

David Huichanski: We have the same population but more households. 

The questioner: That’s a facile answer. What is really going on? 


David Hulchanski: More households is the answer. There are now 20-22% single person 
households in Canada but residential space is inequitably divided. 
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George Fallis: The paradox is that as the numbers of households has risen incomes have risen 
more than the price of housing so then people demand more housing. There is a common 
misunderstanding about this situation. The rate of household formation stopped in 1985 and the 
relative housing price decline stopped then also. Floor space growth stopped in 1988. For 85 
to 90 percent of the population the market is working. Housing policy should focus on the 
specific people who are faced with an affordability problem. 


Question from a real estate company representative: Thousands of low rent units under rent 
control are occupied by people with high incomes. Most landlords prefer to lease to high 
income tenants. Why are there not incentives to private landlords, or why are there not 
requirements, for landlords to rent to people who really need low rent housing? This could 
assure an adequate supply of affordable housing to those who need it. 


Janet McClain: The rent supplement program was supposed to provide this incentive but 
landlords did not take up on it. Maybe we need shelter allowances with a guarantee of funds 
dedicated to the payment of rent. 


Questioner: But if you’re not on government supported income you, if you just have a low 
income, you wont be protected from landlords. 


Janet McClain: Discrimination is the issue. We need to provide assistance to landlords to 
mediate problems they get into. We need services that will build up trust in the landlord 
tenant-relationship. 


George Fallis: It is important to note that the point being made is that affordable housing exists. 
In Metro the average monthly rent for a one bedroom apartment is $550 but under rent control 
it gets allocated as the questioner says, to the relatively wealthy. The President of CMHC thinks 
that we should define a product that the private sector has to supply differently. 


Question from a student: Would you like to get rid of rent control? 


David Hulchanski: If you believe the rental market can work then you don’t need it. The rental 
market hasn’t worked so you need rent control. 


George Fallis: There is an inconsistency, if you believe that the market has failed that means 
that rents have not provided investors sufficient income to expand the supply so the price goes 
up. Rent control will only work if rents cover costs and give a reasonable return on assets to 
owners. People will not put money into housing if there is no income. Maintenance and 
renovation of the existing stock is only possible if there are higher rents or government 
subsidies. 
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Comment from a non-profit housing producer: Challenge to George Fallis’s suggestion that the 
housing market is working and that the appropriate action is to direct money only to those in the 
most need. Public housing programs were started for social reasons. The private market 
requires families to have two incomes in order to buy a house and a large portion of their 
income goes into paying for the house and they are in debt for life. Economic analysis is 
inappropriate to resolve social issues; we must give up the assumption that the private market 
is working and that economic analysis makes for good social policy. The background papers 
and today’s discussion present no vision of any alternative. We should consider the potential 
for universality. We should develop a non-profit system where everyone can participate. If 
we move away from universality we will lose public commitment. 


George Fallis: Social and economic policy must go hand in hand. Europe is ahead of us here, 
we bifurcated in the 1980s. There is a grave threat to public housing if targeting is too narrow, 
then we will lose public commitment. At the same time it is too expensive not to target, so we 
need to concentrate on smaller numbers of units and a better mix. We should not use the health 
care system as a model for housing. In health care there is no taste variance among the 
consumers and it is very hard to get information to allow the consumer to make choices in health 
care if there is a free health care market. Housing is more appropriately compared with the 
model for food. 


Question from property management representative: Rental seems to be the predominant issue, 
but we should be concentrating on affordability. The government should allow for the 
conversion of rental to condominiums, it is easily done and could bring about a drop in 
condominium prices allowing more people to get away from renting and into ownership. It has 
worked in Alberta. What is the root of the affordable housing shortage? Is it high rent? Is it 
shortage of supply? 


Jeanne Wolfe: In Montreal there is a law against condo conversion but there is a current debate 
about limited coop conversions into condos where a majority of tenants desire it. Many coop 
tenants in Montreal call themselves owners. For many people coops have too strong a social 
requirement and condos would be preferable. 


Question from a representative of a group supporting housing for the disabled: With the rising 
population of disabled has there been a new study on private and public sector housing and 
accessibility for the disabled?: 


Jeanne Wolfe: Anything in Quebec that gets public funding must be accessible but in the private 
sector this doesn’t happen. There is currently a powerful lobby group organized by Patricia 
Falter of the University of Montreal who have a campaign of trying to shame property owners 
into creating accessibility. An example of the attitude faced and the potential for attention is 
when a major retailer in Montreal said "we don’t need to do studies on accessibility for the 
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disabled because those people never shop here." 


Janet McClain: Most social policy councils in Ontario have done inventories of housing with 
potential for modifications. There are sources of money from the government for private sector 
renovations. Much depends on the spirit of the community. In the worst case you have to take 
landlords to the Human Rights Commission. Action groups are doing this in Winnipeg. 


Question from representative of a group organizing access to housing for new Canadians: 
Government after government has always used the same approach. They don’t consult with 
people who are prospective residents, they always use the same consultants and the same 
developers. What new recommendations do you have for new people to Canada with no 
information and not knowing where to go to get it? 


David Hulchanski: Different ministries are responsible for immigration and housing and there 
is a gap in the system. There is no literature in this area, we don’t know much and we need to 
learn a lot more. Can I talk with you at the end of the evening to find out more about your 
organization? 


George Fallis: Obviously this is a difficult problem. As we struggle for a new vision we are 
looking elsewhere like Europe and we find that they are less able to meet this need than we are. 
It’s a strange paradox of the market as to how to meet the need of people who aren’t yet in the 
market. 


Questioner wanting to follow-up on the issue of universality and different visions: Recently 
housing has been developed by big interests, the ownership of land is the fundamental question. 
Non-profits as a concept emerged form the political economy of the relationships of landlords 
and tenants. People are committed to the social justice movement as evidenced by non-profits 
and coops. The nature of the political economy of land ownership is change. With coops and 
non-profits the ownership of land has been separated from profit. Let’s look more at public 
ownership of land and separate ownership of land from ownership of housing. The background 
papers refer to making government land available for housing. How can we make this land 
available? 


Jeanne Wolfe: I like the remarks and the question. We need George Fallis’ economics being 
put to the use of entrepreneurial resource groups. I dream of the day when the government will 
allow these groups to use the land to provide them with financial autonomy even if that means 
holding or selling off land for investment in other housing projects. You’re right, social activists 
have changed our concepts and our relationships. 
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Janet McClain: We want good land, not scraps. In the 1970s we should have acted aggressively 
when the price of land was cheaper. We need to preserve land not only for housing but also for 
Open greenspace. We have problems in terms of uneven development. I’m not pleased with the 
closure of the St. Lawrence project, it was envisioned as a development with this purpose and 
we’ve strayed. We have no choice. We need to bring back capital that has been put into 
development. Money paid into rents in urban areas should be brought back into the communities 
for land purchase. We need to have municipalities participate in municipal non-profits.and land 
banking. 


George Fallis: I agree that the heart of the matter is political economy but you’re articulating 
a fundamentally altered political economy. We should examine not the goals of such political 
economies but how well they are actually doing. In the U.K. they have 30% of their housing 
publicly owned, in Canada its only 6% but we’re doing better at providing housing for the poor 
although perhaps not so well as Sweden. The change in social relationships does not change the 
land price. The pressure on desirable sites will be the same. In the market land is allocated by 
price. If you take land out of the market then you must decide an alternate way to allocate sites. 


Question from a student: If we eliminate tax expenditures like capital gains exemptions will we 
then be able to deal with our fiscal problems? 


David Hulchanski: Don’t forget that homeowners vote. The current lifetime tax free capital 
gain is $100,000 and that does not include a house. When the $100,000 limit was set it could 
have included the house sale but they missed the opportunity. Now it is such a political hot 
potato that its hard to imagine a government putting it through. 


Question from the audience: Why did the panel agree not to discuss rent control? 


David Hulchanski: We were concerned that it could take up the whole evening and we wanted 
to keep the discussion more general. 


Question from same questioner: Jeanne Wolfe said that the government’s discussion paper talks 
of taking housing out of the market forever. What do you mean? 


Jeanne Wolfe: The government’s paper says that the intention is to invest in coops and 
non-profits rather than the private sector. In the market housing prices rise through purchase 
and sale, in the non-profit sector once a building is paid for, it’s paid for. A non-profit property 
pays for itself after 7 to 18 years, after that the rents that are more than operating costs are 
surplus. I am hoping that those surpluses can be ploughed back into more non-profit housing. 
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The moderator then closed the discussion with thanks to the Ryerson School of Architecture who 
provided the room and thanks to the panel. | Anne Beaumont, Assistant Deputy Minister, 
Ministry of Housing, Housing Policy Division, thanked the panel and the audience for the lively 
and thoughtful discussion. 
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WRITTEN SUBMISSIONS OF THE ACADEMIC ROUNDTABLE PARTICIPANTS 


Note 


The roundtable participants were asked to submit their papers after having had the opportunity 
to review draft proceedings notes from the public forum. The objective was to allow the 
participants to consider the opinions and information presented at the public forum, while 
preparing their final papers. Nevertheless, there was no requirement that the final papers be 
substantively different than the presentations at the public forum. 
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A Commentary on: A Housing Framework for Ontario 


Jeanne M. Wolfe 
School of Urban Planning 
McGill University 


September 26, 1991 


This commentary on the two consultative policy documents on housing policy, namely A 
Housing Framework for Ontario and Government Land for Housing, published by the Ministry 
of Housing (June 1991), is based squarely on the contents of these documents. Since, as a 
resident of Quebec, I have no direct experience of Ontario housing policy, nor of the day to day 
debates surrounding its evolution, the remarks that follow are unencumbered by detailed local 
knowledge. 


At the outset, it should be understood that I consider these policy frameworks to be very good 
documents, pointing to program directions with which I generally agree. The following 
discussion will largely focus on points of disagreement or of anxiety about implementation, and 
on sins of omission rather than commission. 


This evaluation is divided into nine sections. The first looks at the general nature of the 
framework document, while the eight following examine selected substantive areas of the 
housing policy debate. These are issues related to affordability, rental housing, the private 
sector, rent control, existing stock, non-profits, community attributes, and land-use policy. 


1. Introduction 


The housing framework document starts by enunciating four principles, (p.1), four public goals 
(p.5), four problems (p.9), nine policy objectives, (pp.14-18), and nine substantive issue areas 
(p.19). These last named are subdivided into 59 specific issues, each illustrated with an average 
of six suggested strategies for their solution. This equals approximately 354 questions to be 
answered by public consultation. My first reaction to this document was to write "agree" or 
"disagree" against each one of these possible solutions and to fax my answers in. I suspect that 
others may also find that it is a daunting task to decide how to respond usefully. 


The four fundamental principles identified, housing as a right, housing as human well-being, 
housing as a contributor to economic prosperity, and housing as a shared responsibility, are a 
mixed bag. Evidently the first one is the most basic, the others point out that housing as a 
home, as a construction activity, and as an area in which all sectors and individuals have a stake, 
essentially support the idea that housing is important, surely a well known fact. 


More surprising is the omission of two principles which should govern any public policy, namely 
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transparency and accountability, that is to say, what is going on and who is responsible. These 
two principles assume especial importance in relationship to the later proposals which intend that 
the focus of efforts for low income groups will be on non-profit and cooperative housing. 


Transparency is of utmost importance. For instance, most workers in social housing know full 
well the anxiety of waiting each year to find out how many units will be allocated to their region 
and organisation, and the mysteries which seem to surround bureaucratic decision making in the 
allocation of these units, If the process were transparent, if all the actors in the field of housing 
knew well in advance both the resources and the rules governing allocation, local resource 
groups, municipalities and the private sector would all be able to respond much more effectively. 


Similarly, the principle of accountability becomes more and more important as more municipal 
and community groups are encouraged to enter the housing field. The devolution of activity to 
numerous and widely dispersed housing providers requires much prudence to minimize slippage 
in the disbursement of public funds, and the precise identification of responsibilities is critical 
for successful programs. 


2. Definition of affordable 


The Ontario housing policy framework identifies four basic problems: affordability, supply, 
adequacy and access. The diagnoses of the various issues associated with these problems are 
clearly spelled out. However, the concept of affordability, especially in the sections of the 
policy related to land-use planning should be further debated. Affordable housing is defined as 
that which would be affordable up to the 60th percentile of incomes in any given community, 
in that the cost (rent, or mortgage payments, plus property taxes) does not equal more that 30% 
of a household’s income. (It includes social, assisted and private housing). Starting from this 
very generous definition of “affordability”, the housing policy documents can be interpreted as 
being very ambitious. By inference it is suggested that 60% of the population has "affordability" 
problems, which can hardly be the case. — 


In fact, the framework policy in other respects too can be assessed as a real housing advocate’s 
document. For instance, in estimating housing demand, (pp.i08-118) there seems to be 
overcounting, rather than the undercounting that one often anticipates from cash-strapped 
governments. One example is in adding up the waiting lists for various type of social housing: 
obviously many peopie in need wisely put themselves on every waiting list they can find. These 
comments of course reflect the problems of preparing a housing policy: it is a political 
nightmare. Over-estimation of need is subject to severe criticism because solutions cannot be 
afforded by the public purse, and under-estimation is ridiculed. 


Coupled with the question of affordability is that related to numerical targets for social and 


assisted housing. It seems that about 5% of the housing stock is "social" today (p.3, Land for 
Housing). (In some West European countries this goes up as high as 50%. In the United 
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Kingdom, it is about 20%, even after the sell-off during the Thatcher regime, while in the U.S. 
and Australia it is around 3%). What is a reasonable target? And over what period of time 
should this be reached? The core need (those that pay more than 30% of income for housing) 
is identified today as hovering around 400,000 households, plus or minus 50,000 according to 
which research report is read. Today there are about 210,000 social units in Ontario, 84,000 
in public housing and 126,000 coop. and non-profit. About three-quarters of these units are 
occupied by R.G.I (Rent Geared to Income) tenants, which points to a need of perhaps a quarter 
of a million more low income units. However, it has been shown that mixing income groups 
is a key ingredient in ensuring that coops function as healthy, self managed communities so that 
the ultimate target could theoretically be much higher. 


3. Concentration on rental housing 


One of the major foci of the housing policy is the provision of rental units. It is noted that there 
is surplus of ownership units and a shortage of rental units (p.10). This is an understandable 
conclusion given the data, but two questions come to mind. First, where is the hidden hand of 
the market, which under such circumstances should theoretically be transferring one sort of 
tenure to the other? Second, and more seriously, there seems to be a total neglect of the 
aspirations of many renters, who, it is fairly well known, would prefer to be owners (see for 
example: Michaelson 1977, who has shown that families who are satisfied with apartment life, 
are in general those that think that one day they will own their own place). 


The housing policy framework does not address this, nor the question of equity accumulation 
for low income families. Home ownership represents the largest slice of savings that most 
middle and upper class households accumulate in their lifetime, providing a cushion for old age, 
collateral for loans, and much pride of ownership. What are the opportunities for breaking the 
poverty cycle for some low income persons through capital accumulation via home ownership? 
Programs that are exclusively directed to rental tenure neglect this question. 


An examination of alternative, perhaps more modest, forms of home ownership may well be 
worth while exploring (HUD, 1991, Harloe and Martens 1990). It is well known that over the 
last three decades the amount of space consumed per capita (square feet per person) has 
increased enormously. In 1960 the average three bedroom suburban home was 1200 sq.ft. New 
initiatives might include: 


Small houses. One example is the "Grow Home" designed by the Affordable Housing Unit at 
McGill’s School of Architecture. These fourteen foot wide, 1000 sq. ft., two storey houses, can 
be built in rows or stacked, by the public or private sector. Basic price (without lot) is $60,000 
(Rybezynski, Friedman et al, 1990). About 400 are under construction or have been completed 
in Montreal since the idea was launched two years ago. If municipalities refuse to permit land 
subdivision into small lots, they are built as a condominium package and then sold off. This 
type of housing was recently refused in Dundas, (Ontario) because it was seen as lowering the 
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tone of the neighbourhood, although the design is delightful. 


Shared ownership. Under this idea, the public authority owns half the value of a house and the 
occupier obtains a mortgage on the other half. The occupier pays off the half mortgage while 
paying rent on the other half. This policy has been successfully pursued in Milton Keynes, a 
new town in England. If the occupier succeeds in paying off one mortgage, or if his or her 
financial situation improves, he or she can take a mortgage on the other half of the value. In 
any event, equity is accumulated. 


Limited equity cooperative housing. Most social cooperative housing built under government 
programs of recent years demands only a nominal contribution by the occupier. Clearly, this 
is a system which should be re-examined. For example, a $10,000 down payment (which could 
be borrowed money) would provide the tenant with a nest-egg when leaving the coop, and could 
also help with front-end costs in establishing coops. 


Co-housing. This model, which is becoming very popular in Sweden, essentially promotes 
multi-family, multi-use buildings in which significant cost savings are effected through shared 
facilities (McCamant and Durrett, 1989). Its extension is communal housing (Woodward 1989). 


Resident financed coops. Again cost-savings are effected through shared facilities. This idea 
has taken hold among seniors in Vancouver. Many participants were living in their own houses 
which were too large for them. Evidently such schemes have many advantages: they free-up 
housing for families, they provide the new cooperators with pleasant environments, security, 
opportunities for mutual aid and independence (Bostwick, 1987). 


Many of these ideas, being unusual forms of housing, need regulatory and legal changes in 
subdivision and building bylaws, and changes of attitudes in financial procedures. However, 
they all do exist in the Western world and are well worth further examination. 


4, The private sector 


The housing framework does not explore to any extent the questions of “linkages”, “exactions”, 
"inducements" or other forms of leverage or, as some developers would claim, extortion. (This 
type of activity originated in the United States, and usually takes the form of insisting that 
developers include a housing component with an office development scheme (residences near to 
jobs), or that a certain percentage of affordable or low income housing is included in a major 
residential development, or that a levy is collected on major development projects that is paid 
into a fund to be used for low income housing (Nelson, 1988, Delafons, 1990)). Clearly, 
Toronto has experimented with all these approaches (e.g. the Chestnut-Elizabeth scheme, Bay 
Street, the now discontinued Housing Development Fund) and has been seen as a leader in 
Canada in this field (CHRA 1991). 
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Has an evaluation been made of the Toronto experiences? Perhaps they have been found 
wanting, or perhaps in the present fragile economic climate, exactions are perceived to be too 
great a discouragement for potential investors. 


However, it remains that the North American housing literature is replete with examples of joint 
ventures, partnerships, and linkages, along with inducements to the private sector. The latter 
includes providing serviced land at cost, or encouraging infill (and thus making existing 
infrastructure more viable), through providing services to vacant lots. Such programs are cost 
effective in the long run through increased municipal tax revenues. As the framework document 
stands, there is a danger that it will read badly in the private sector, since it does not offer it 
much. 


§. Rent control 


Rent control is a most thorny and contentious issue. There is a large literature from the United 
States which suggests that it has had a ghastly effect in many cities, and many 
counter-productive outcomes (for a Canadian example see Walker, 1988). Among these are, the 
creation of real inequity for renters, and for landlords, the latter resulting in the neglect of the 
maintenance of buildings, no investment.in new rental property, a black market (key-money) in 
controlled apartments, and hence little social justice for the poor. 


Ontario must move very cautiously in this field to endeavour to avoid unwanted results. The 
Quebec approach is considered to be fairly effective and perhaps warrants detailed study as a 
reasonable model. Briefly, its main features are: a) permitted rent increases are not pre-fixed 
each year (although rumours always abound about what will likely be tolerated); b) the rental 
board, an independent tribunal, hears complaints both from tenants and landlords (No lawyer 
is required by persons going before the board); c) landiords must advise tenants of their intended 
Tent increase in writing between six and three months before the end of the lease; d) if a tenant 
complaint is received by the board, it asks the landiord for a justification. The landlord shows 
his or her accounts of the building, including mortgage, taxes, costs of repairs, maintenance etc., 
and revenues, and each case is adjudicated on its own merits; e) new buildings are not subject 
to rent control for the first five years, so that they can find their market value; f) each year a 
number of cases are published by the Quebec government printer, so that individuals can see 
how cases are handled. 


6. Existing stock of housing 
Maintenance and better use of the existing housing stock is of fundamental importance in any 


housing policy. The remarks on this subject in the framework document are fairly timid in this 
area. 
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There is a need to ensure upkeep, repairs and renovation: housing codes in themselves are not 
enough. It has been shown in many jurisdictions that in the lower end of the market, the private 
sector has not been able to do this on its own and that some form of subsidy is inevitable. 


Better use of existing stock can help maintain independent living for the elderly or mildly infirm. 
Home sharing should be encouraged (Frank 1987) by keeping registries for matching old and 
young. Similarly, with the taking in of lodgers. The division of large properties into flats, and 
the intensification of residential uses, such as Toronto’s "main street" program, and the "granny 
flat" program, are all initiatives which help make better use of existing infrastructure and 
services, while increasing the supply of housing. 


The problem with most of these is of course the NIMBY (not in my back yard) syndrome. 
Neighbours feel that their property values will be diminished through these types of measures. 
What is needed is a series of studies to show whether or not this is indeed the case. I know of 
at least two “illegal” apartments on the top floors of Rosedale mansions, and these have not 
destroyed the neighbourhood. It should also be pointed out that three or four unrelated persons 
living in a house provide the wherewithal to maintain it - a building with one poor incapacitated 
person in it is far more likely to become run-down and blight the neighbourhood. 


As for worn out apartment blocks, whether in the private or public sector, renovation costs are 
high. The way that the City of Montreal has been approaching this is to undertake the 
acquisition and renovation of old properties by the SHDM (Société d’ habitation et developpement 
de Montreal - a para-municipal corporation), and then to re-sell them to non-profit and 
cooperative housing groups (Morin, Dansereau & Nadeau 1990). By this means these buildings 
both get renovated and become part of the non-market sector. The argument that this procedure 
is not adding to the total stock is valid; however in Montreal many of them are so dilapidated 
that the vacancy rate is high, a situation which could develop elsewhere. 


7. Emphasis on non-profits and coops 


The discussion paper’s emphasis on non-profits and cooperative housing for low income groups 
is very commendable, in that it attacks the supply problem, and does not repeat the mistakes of 
programs of assistance to the private sector which rarely have an enduring effect. I thoroughly 
agree with this thrust, (Wolfe and Jay, 1990) since in the long run, it should take a certain 
proportion (not defined) of housing out of the market, one hopes, forever. The justification for 
this approach could have been made clearer in that a) the benefit of the first years of subsidy 
last for the rest of the life of that building, b) after a certain length of time (seven to seventeen 
years), a project becomes self-sustaining and preserves low rents in perpetuity (fig.10, p. 135, 
illustrates this), ¢) non-profits and coops facilitate community control, and d) control by 
community groups can ensure appropriate attention to special needs groups. 
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The big problem in all this is security of funding, and the need for transparent policies as noted 
in the first pages of this commentary. The current yearly allocation model is hopeless; 
community resource groups are unable to plan their activities and program their work in a 
sensible way and much time and effort is wasted in waiting, often while good bargains in land 
or property are lost to other buyers. Continuity and predictability are essential. 


In Montreal, in order to overcome part of this problem, a number of companies (“sociétés 
acheteuses”) were founded in the late ’70s to take advantage of good buys in the real estate 
market. These non-profit companies, financed from a mixture of sources (coop federations, 
coop surplus funds, replacement funds, charitable foundations, church groups, government 
grants) buy up property and hold and operate it until it can be sold to a housing coop or a 
non-profit organisation (Poulin, 1988). Inter-loge in the inner city neighbourhood of 
Centre-Sud,. funded by the church, was the first of these. More recently these purchasing 
companies have formed a joint fund, FISHA, (Fonds d’investissement social en habitation) to 
avoid competition in their search for finance capital. 


In fact not only in finance, but in all other areas, much more thought needs to be given to how 
the work of community groups in housing can be facilitated, and the whole process from site 
acquisition through. financing, design, planning permission, permit getting, construction,. 
finishing and occupation, can be streamlined. The paperwork required today by housing 
providers is unnecessarily long and tiresome. Municipalities could easily fast-track permissions 
and permits. Clearly, target community resource groups must be: (a) those that work in 
high-need areas, and (b) those that have a good track record. In areas where there are no 
resource groups but a demonstrable need for non-profit housing, either groups must be formed, 
or the work must be taken up by para-municipal corporations. 


It seems likely, given the emphasis on non-profits and coops, along with some mention of 
resident management for public housing, that there is a growing need for a college or institute 
to teach non-profit housing in a practical hands-on way. It would give short courses in project 
design, finance, accounting, programing management, insurance, repairs and suchlike, not only 
for the staff of community resource groups but also for residents of self-managed buildings. In 
the UK, the Institute of Housing fulfils this role: maybe CHRA (Canadian Housing and Renewal 
Association) or the CHF (Cooperative Housing Federation) should take up this idea? Our 
experience in Milton Park in Montreal is that it takes years to teach resident cooperators to 
manage their property, to keep the books and do ail the administrative tasks required to keep a 
building running. 


Two remarks in the sections on third sector housing are worrisome. First is the assertion (p.59), 
that as a result of the dramatic rise in the cost of building, market rent units built today will 
never be in a position of subsidizing RGI units tomorrow (ie. that the graph shown in figure 10, 
p.135 does not work). This, I simply don’t believe - it may take longer, but the tilt effect will 
eventually come into play. Second, is the remark that government has no control over how 
non-profit housing is used after the expiry of current operating agreements - usually 35 years 
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(p.94). This is very serious - units built in the early ’70s are already approaching 20 years of 
lifetime, and fifteen more years is not long. Clearly some mechanism has to be invented to 
ensure that the non-profit sector is perpetuated. The formation of land trusts to hold the land 
on which non-profits sit is one way to achieve this. The land underlying the twenty-two coops 
and non profits at Milton Park, in Montreal, is now communally owned. This was achieved by 
using the condominium law (Altshul 1989). 


The contemporary success of non-profit and coop housing is in no small measure related to two 
factors, the enormous energy and advocacy role of third sector housing providers, and their role 
in innovation. This brings up other issues not much aired in the framework document. One is 
the question of the autonomy of community resource groups - the more that government 
regulates their activities, the less adventurous and the more like another branch of government 
they will become, and less likely they are to take strong advocacy roles for fear of being 
punished by withheld support. On the other hand they need clearly defined, continuous 
operating rules - in fact, a delicate balancing act is required. . 


This line of reasoning leads to other observations. First, it should be evident that each 
community is different, and that while policies might be appropriate for the whole of Ontario, 
program delivery must fit each community - what is good for Toronto is not necessarily the 
route for Sudbury, Windsor or Perth. (The policy documents are in fact overly orientated 
towards the problems of the Golden Horseshoe). 


Another observation is that program design must include the possibility for non-profits and coops 
to embark on mixed developments. This would mean, not only including community services 
such as day care and health and welfare centres, but also income generating local commercial 
development such as stores, groceries, garages, dry cleaners and the like, which would 
supplement the revenues of a project, and help it achieve viability sooner. 


Along with this notion of long-term financial independence go all the ideas related to the creation 
of land trusts as promoted by the CHF and others. (Hulchanski, 1983, as summarized on p.94 
of the framework document). If this route is taken, following the logic of what has been said 
before, land trusts and other methods of financial leverage, must be locally controlled. 


Also connected with questions of autonomy for community groups are the issues related to 
contract and professional fees and resource group licensing (pp.87-88). Again, these cannot be 
government controlled - to begin with most professional associations already have their fee 
scales, and ethics rules, (architects, engineers, accountants, planners etc.) and further, 
community groups must be free to choose and negotiate according to their perceived needs. 


8. Community emphasis 


The community emphasis of both policy statements is commendable. However, it is often very 
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difficult to know what is meant by community. Is it municipality, neighbourhood or a special 
needs support group? It is sometimes difficult to decide if the Ontario government is talking in 
terms of real devolution, or simply decentralization. 


The management of public housing, cooperatives and non-profits by tenants and local groups has 
come to be seen as important in the contemporary literature. Resident dissatisfaction with 
authoritarian managers and arbitrary regulations, especially in public housing projects, has led 
to demands for this by tenants’ rights groups. It gives user groups some control over their 
environment while also serving as a tool of empowerment and confidence-building for 
disadvantaged persons. However, tenant management of projects is a long and slow process to 
put in place, especially in larger projects of 400-800 households. As noted before, tenants need 
training in self management in order to succeed. 


Another problem that has surfaced in the United States is the evaluation of tenant management. 
Governments and accountants tend to use criteria related to economic and efficiency performance 
standards such as rent arrears, bills paid on time, neatness of the books and tidiness of the 
hallways. Tenants advocacy groups are more inclined to take count of the happiness of the 
occupants, the tragedies averted, suicides prevented, jobs found, families reunited, and other 
unquantifiable advantages. What one observer may consider a failure may be seen by others as 
a triumph. 


Despite the emphasis on community, the framework does not extend its consideration of housing 
into the wider community development field. Housing can profitably be integrated with other 
initiatives relating to community economic development, not only in relation to commercial 
development and land trusts as already noted, but also to community financial institutions (credit 
unions), incubator industries, cooperative construction and renovation companies and other 
job-creating projects. There are many ways of using housing to return political and economic 
power to community life that have been around a long time (for example:. Morris and Hess, 
1975). | 


Connected with this in a different way are the supportive programs which are needed for those 
persons who are hard to house under any circumstances - those with few life skills and unable 
to function independently, and those with anti-social or other behavioral problems. Clearly a 
great deal of integration is needed with health and welfare agencies. 


9, Land-use, planning and housing policy: 


The Government Land for Housing document and parts of the framework document raise general 
questions about land-use planning and housing. Have the directives that have been issued 
previously under the Planning Act, (namely that land allocation for housing mix must reflect 
community needs and structure, and that 25% of residential land must be for affordable 
housing), been evaluated? One has the nagging feeling that if land is allocated reflecting current 
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- community structure, that the rich communities will propagate rich people’s housing and that 
low-income communities will produce low-income housing. (It is a well known fact in the 
region of Montreal that the cheapest and quickest way to get rid of homeless persons in a 
suburban municipality is to taxi them to downtown Montreal and drop them off where there are 
various hostels and other facilities). 


Government surplus land policy. This is a good pragmatic approach, which should be extended 
to include acquisition of land banks in key localities. Land bank leasing can cut housing costs 
in areas of high land values, and also be used to ensure the perpetuity of social housing. 


The major problem with using left-over bits of land is to be certain that they are suitable for 
housing, and are not just being used because they are available. Clearly, criteria should be 
developed to establish suitability which relate not only to utilities infrastructure and amenity, but 
also to locality - nearness to public transport and employment centres being of critical 
importance. 


Land supply for residential purposes. The Planning Act directives require that each municipality 
has a supply of land for residential purposes - two years supply of serviced and ten years 
unserviced. Again this seems Golden Horseshoe oriented and not necessarily applicable to 
stagnant or declining centres. 


Social mix. The thorny question of social mix, not only in coops and non-profits as already 
mentioned, but also in relationship to government surplus lands has been bravely attacked in the 
policy documents. A 30/30/40 mix of social, affordable and market housing has been proposed 
- a formula that has been seen to work for instance in the Angus shops in Montreal, False 
Creek, Vancouver (55% affordable) and St. Lawrence in Toronto. It should be made clear to 
potential complainers that this is a formula that works. 


Municipal reaction. It is quite likely that many municipalities will be hostile to both the land- 
use directives and the emphasis on social housing, since if they were carried out to the letter, 
they may ultimately result in a significant change in the social composition of a municipality. 
Further, local jurisdictions are receiving contradictory messages: first is “community control" 
celebrating localism, and second is government directives saying "do this". Again there is no 
easy way around this dilemma. 


Building and construction standards. There is some discussion in the policy statements of 
reducing construction standards in the interest of cost saving. This is foolhardy, and leads to 
trouble forevermore. Much of the renovation (at public expense) that is going on in Montreal 
today is of apartment blocks that were built under limited dividend and other such conditions in 
the late 50s and early ’60s. Builders in those days often cut corners and employed poor 
materials and the buildings have never worked well. 


On the other hand, it seems that lot sizes can be reduced, and front and side yard requirements 
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diminished or eliminated without long term consequence. Some of the most recherché housing 
in Montreal is row-housing on 20 foot lots. At the same time, adequate parking must be 
provided. The low-income Jeanne Mance housing project built in Montreal in the late ’50s has 
seen most of its green space sacrificed to parking, it being then believed that the poor do not 
own autos. | 


10. Conclusion 


Several writers have ascribed current housing problems to demographics, namely the baby boom 
(1946-1960), which brought so many people onto the housing market at the same time. Based 
on the baby bust that followed the baby boom, researchers expect that housing demand will grow 
more slowly over the next twenty years (David Foot, described by Stoffamn 1990). So far this 
seems to be a dissenting view and not incorporated into projections of need. How this affects 
the affordability question is also not clear. With a saturated market, or a surplus of housing, 
one would expect rents and prices to fall as has happened in the Toronto region over the last 
year. However, this is doubtless too optimistic a stance. 


As a final comment, it is worth noting that the Ontario housing policy is in line with what is 
happening elsewhere in the industrialized world. It has been shown both in the U.S. and 
Western Europe that despite a general trend towards neo-conservatism during the last decade, 
(Thatcher-Reagan-Mulroney) and worldwide concern with government indebtedness, and hence 
retrenchment, that the private market has been even less effective in responding to low-income 
housing demand than before. It has been shown that consumption subsidies for low-income 
housing, that is support for existing market institutions, are not useful in the long run, and that 
regulatory processes are ineffective and sometimes harmful. The literature suggests a much 
wider concern with the social relations of housing provision, namely who is to control it and in 
whose interests. It has been suggested by Ball, Harloe and Martens (1988) that, in general, 
there is a shift of the locus of control away from the providers to the consumers and that as a 
consequence many new forms of tenure and occupancy are being explored. 
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And Where Do We Go From Here?" 
Future Housing Policies 
Provincial and Municipal Involvement 


by, Janet McClain 
Department of Political Science 
University of Western Ontario 


We are entering the 1990s with the need to development new objectives for Canadian housing © 
policy. Yet, many of the same problems from the 1960s are still unresolved -- increasing 
demand for affordable housing, restricted housing supply and insensitive economic policies. The 
role of the provincial government working in a housing partnership with municipalities must be 
Te-examined. 


In 1969, the Canadian Council on Social Development sponsored a major national conference 
on housing that put forward three major recommendations: 


1. housing could no longer be treated simply as a market commodity; 


oa Canada must move toward ensuring every resident a “legal right to housing" (Wheeler 
1969); and 
3. all levels of government must take a stronger role in the financing, production, delivery 


and allocation of housing. 


This conference followed the status report on social housing by the Hellyer Task Force (Canada, 
Report of the Federal Task Force on Housing and Urban Development, 1969), and both events 
led to many important housing policy reports in the 1970s by CMHC, the Comay Commission 
in Ontario, municipalities and social planning organizations. More recently, a working 
conference was held in 1990 to address the practical side of developing a strategy for achieving 
housing rights. 


Following this mandate for housing action at the end of the 1960s, there were subsequent federal 
investigations and provincial studies which advocated a “social development" model for 
housing (Carroll 1989). For approximately eight years, the federal and provincial governments 
supported a strong commitment to social housing that included community development, housing 
repair and neighbourhood improvement leading to a larger delivery and advisory role for 
municipalities. The policy tools were direct federal loans and grants and the province played 
a lesser role introducing housing renewal and improvement programs that acted in parallel with 
federal government initiatives. 
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The federal government’s commitment to social development lasted until 1978 and the 
introduction of major amendments to the National Housing Act. These amendments removed 
direct lending for public and non-profit housing and introduced a new set of financial instruments 
such as interest-rate reduction and expanded cost-sharing of social housing programs with the 
provinces. Thus, from 1978 to the end of the 1980s housing policy became a series of 
negotiations determining financial instruments, bargaining for unit allocations, maximum-unit 
prices, rent-geared-to-income requirements and levels of support to sustain the growing 
non-profit and co-operative housing sectors. Unlike Quebec for example, Ontario exercised a 
modest commitment to private non-profit and cooperative housing placing more emphasis on 
continuing operational support to public housing and the non-profit housing initiatives launched 
by larger urban municipalities. 


We are now at the end of the "financial development” model for housing policy (Carroll 1989) 
- which reduced the role of the federal government significantly shifting the lead role to the 
provinces, municipalities and the private non-profit sectors. Our current task is to modify the 
next generation of housing policy tools in light of fiscal restraint, public sector reliance on 
non-profits to carry its obligation for service, and the limited revenue base from which 
municipalities may draw to support cost-sharing the housing subsidy portfolio. Many Ontario 
urban municipalities have established non-profit housing delivery either through limited 
partnership arrangements with community sponsors or arms-length, municipal non-profit housing 
corporations. The key target populations in the 1980s were seniors and special needs groups 
such as single mothers, homeless men, young disabled adults and other members of the 
community facing similar challenges in finding accessible, suitable and affordable housing. 


Community-sponsored non-profit and co-op groups, along with municipalities, have essentially 
assumed most of the responsibility for creating the new social housing stock for the 1990s. Part 
of the reason for this shift in housing leadership away from senior levels of government is that 
at the beginning of the 1980s, community sponsors were doing a much better job of developing 
and managing social housing. Most non-profit housing also had an income-mix strategy which 
attempted to overcome the class-bias of concentrating people in housing projects because they 
were aged, poor or disabled. At the same time, however, it may be argued that financial and 
regulatory controls, limited supply of land and suitable sites, as well as increasing project 
densities have forced community sponsors and municipalities to build housing which may not 
be comparable in quality to housing they produced in earlier years. Because of higher 
construction costs and interest rates, non-profit rent levels are moving closer to the high-end of 
the affordability scale. The withdrawal of direct funding for social housing by the federal 
government, and the tendency of provincial governments to announce new programs with 
insufficient financial resources has led to an ethos among some municipal and community 
non-profit housing sponsors feeling the responsibility for housing as a public service has been 
dumped in their laps. The early 1980s spirit of cooperation between the provincial governments, 
their municipalities and community housing developers has been eroded. 
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Over a 20-year period, community-sponsored non-profit and cooperative groups have produced 
a unique stock of social housing; estimated to be 6% of all urban housing production and as 
much as 30% in some local housing markets. As of 1988, for example, 3,000 seniors lived in 
non-profit, cooperative housing, one-third of which had integrated occupancy with younger 
single and family residents. (Co-operative Housing Federation of Canada 1988) Further 
innovations have been introduced in the cooperative housing sector. Resident-funded, non-profit 
housing cooperatives requiring no government subsidies have been developed in B.C. and 
Alberta. Members must be able to purchase equity shares of at least 20% of their unit’s 
- mortgage cost; then pay monthly housing charges for operation and mortgage debt service. 


In the ten years, the principal builders and providers of modest-priced rental housing across 
Canada have not been private builders, but community sponsored and municipal non-profit 
housing corporations. In Ontario, the chief producers of affordable rental housing are municipal 
non-profit housing corporations such as Cityhome in Toronto, City Living in Ottawa and the 
Peel Regional Non-Profit Housing Corporation. In most communities, the private sector has 
withdrawn from rental housing construction completely, except in luxury or specialized niche 
markets. In almost every province private sector production of modest-priced ownership housing 
has been reduced significantly since the 1970s. 


Thus is terms of government commitment to housing, Canada has moved from a 
consumer-oriented, social development model to a producer-oriented, financial development 
model. By the end of the 1980s, however, the federal government commenced to limit support 
for producer-oriented housing policies. The current federal housing commitment has recently 
been described as “general neglect". (Hulchanski 1990) The next stage seems to be an | 
expectation that the provincial government will carry the lead role in housing policy and social 
housing production. This means the province will have to develop skills and expertise in 
traditional areas of housing the federal government has abandoned such as financing, 
administration, research, education, innovative production techniques, supply strategies and the 
development of new methods for fair and equitable distribution of housing assistance. The next 
housing policy model must be an integration of the consumer and supply-side models which by 
definition, many economists would say is an impossible task. If the "humane and sustainable" 
side of each previous housing policy is emphasized and the right to housing is fully 
acknowledged -- then new provincial housing policies may bring us both closer to 
accommodating consumer needs and local community interests than ever reached in the past 40 
years. 


Municipalities have a critical role to play in achieving new housing goals. In order to strengthen 
the municipal housing role, three key areas must be developed by local governments: 


is documentation of housing need and production; 

Z: economic research and social planning for future housing needs; and 

3 developing partnership models that strengthen community involvement and citizen 
participation. 
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- Committing provincial resources to each of these areas will help to generate both greater 
community involvement in housing development as well as giving a firmer place to 
community-sponsored housing back on the municipal political agenda. The following highlights 
use senior citizens as the research focus to show the importance of re-examining the 
provincial-municipal-community relationship in housing. 


1. Local housing documentation 


Most of the housing policy research that provided background information to the special task 
forces and commissions in the last 20 years ignored community case studies. As a result, local 
experiences have not been well-integrated into the housing policy-making process. More 
feedback is needed from the real world of homeowners, renters and co-op residerts, as well as 
from smaller-scale landlords, builders and subdivision developers. Unfortunately, the literature 
assessing local housing policies and development is very uneven and not always objective. For 
example, there is much more to be learned about the successes and failures of private sector 
housing developments, as well as community-sponsored housing built by municipalities, 
non-profit groups and cooperative housing societies. Housing programs at the local level must 
be part of an independent, on-going evaluation. and review process which is locally-controlled 
not provincially dominated.. More local research is needed on the impacts of such provincial 
requirements as strategic planning, zoning, and market value assessment. The impact of 
accessible public transit, availability of community services and the location of facilities, have 
a direct effect on the success of many housing developments built by community non-profit 
sponsors. 


To illustrate the importance of local documentation, the following example shows some 
interesting housing experiences of senior citizens whom I have recently interviewed: 


In Sudbury: one man has spent most of nearly ten years of retirement rebuilding his 
home and the homes of his neighbours. What makes this case study unique is that while 
he was working on his own house, he was also helping to repair and remodel many of 
the homes of older residents in his immediate neighbourhood. He is a dedicated 
volunteer and was never paid for his services. When asked how he felt about his job as 
a one-man Neighbourhood Improvement Program, he replied; "At the time, the whole 
street was retired and they needed help fixing their houses. Now many of these folks are 
gone, but we haven’t talked about moving. There is no sense taking on another 
mortgage today, but I am worried about the increases in my property taxes." As it turns 
out, he lives in a neighbourhood that was never designated as a NIP area. In addition, 
despite his and his neighbours’ modest railroad pensions, none of them had ever thought 
of applying for Residential Rehabilitation Assistance. This man has invested most of his 
retirement savings in the house, but given the area he lives in, he may not make a 
sufficient return when the house is sold to cover all of his renovation expenses. Given 
his other skills, in my estimation he should have been hired by the City as a RRAP 
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2. Assessing future housing needs 


Senior citizens were one of the target groups for housing policies in the 1980s, but clearly in 
the 1990s and beyond, seniors will become an even more important focus for community 
development and housing planning. It is very important to review population changes in local 
communities, settlement patterns, and the mismatch between housing provision, community 
services and local residents’ needs, _ 


Looking at new descriptions of population concentrations of people age 65 and over (Health and 
Welfare Canada 1989), it is clearly shown the relative number of seniors will increase over the 
next 20 years. There are also some other interesting factors with respect to population changes 
and migration. For a number of reasons including cost, fewer middle-income seniors are 
establishing permanent residence outside of Canada. More seniors are migrating within Canada 
to smaller communities, to cities with a lower cost-of-living, and to areas such as southern 
British Columbia where winter is more tolerable.(Bretz 1990) In fact, U.S. retirees are also 
reversing the trend by migrating to Canada. While of any province, B.C. may have to deal with 
greater demands by seniors for housing, health and social services, there are still some trends 
in Ontario and the other provinces. Looking at the 1986 Census figures in P.E.I., Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan for example, (Statistics Canada 1990a) each province had 12.6% of their 
population over age 65 with an even division of these residents in both urban and rural areas. 


New Brunswick had 12.6% of the urban population in this age group as well. All of these 
provinces also had over 5% of the urban population age 75 and over, except P.E.I. which has 
7.3% of its urban population in this age group. Ontario had slightly fewer seniors with 11.1% 
aged 65 and over 4.5% aged 75 and over in urban areas. P.E.I., New Brunswick, and Ontario 
have similar proportions of older farm residents (8.8%, 8.1% and 7.2% respectively). 


There is still a high level of variation which is not always apparent in population statistics. For 
example, over 1 million people resided in smaller Ontario towns with populations of less than 
30,000. On average, 6% of the towns’ residents were aged 75 and over compared to 4% for 
Canada as a whole. It is also not surprising that private real estate development companies in 
smaller Ontario towns are emphasizing recreation and retirement living both to attract local 
retirees as well as older residents from the urban areas. 


It is also important to look at the status of housing affordability as shown in the 1986 Census. 
Homeowners generally pay less than renters, but there are still household groups who pay more 
whether they own or rent. Single parent families have the highest rental housing costs followed 
by one and two-person households. As might be expected, single-person households have the 
highest home ownership costs. Looking at the same comparison by age of household maintainer, 
young renters below age 25 and older renters aged 55 and over have the highest housing costs. 
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Among homeowners, younger people below age 34 are paying more than 30% of their household 
income on shelter costs. Further analysis of this data shows most of the homeowners aged 75 
and over are women, and they bear some of the highest housing costs in Canada with the lowest 
incomes. (Statistics Canada 1990b) Another interesting factor is that the proportion of 
homeowners to renters (approximately 60% to 40%) has changed very little over the 1980s. 


3. Improving community participation 


Lastly, a key area is improvement of participation. Not only must community residents become 
more involved in the planning and development of all aspects of housing, but it is essential for 
municipalities to provide a range of housing-related services from home-based care on one end 
of the scale to housing-aid. Housing Help in Ottawa is an important first step.(Canadian 
Housing 1990) It is a storefront which started with a small seed-grant from the city. Its range 
of services include filling out applications for subsidized housing, dispute resolution with 
landlords, referral and advice if legal problems exist, a housing bulletin board with current 
listings and housing advocacy on behalf of the clients they serve (including both tenants and 
small landlords). In the first year, 5,000 people used their services and last year, they had 
approximately 11,000 enquiries. The increase in demand for service has been prompted by the 
loss of an estimated 7,000 lower-cost housing units over the last five years. 


Housing Help resembles the Housing Assistance Councils which were funded by local 
governments in Britain in the pre-Thatcher era. The role of such organizations in smaller 
communities could be expanded in a number of technical areas: local advice to people searching 
for new homes; consumer advice regarding financing and the legal obligations of home 
ownership; education and referral for self-builders who do not always receive adequate assistance 
from building inspectors and local planning officials. Housing Assistance Councils might also 
serve as a means to explore the establishment of a community land trust for future housing 
needs. The range of assistance offered by these organizations far exceeds the limited advisory 
services provided by the Ontario Rent Review Boards. 


If the provincial government joins in a partnership with municipalities in these three areas alone 
-- local housing documentation, research on future needs and improving citizen participation-- 
more long-term gains will be made in developing strategies and pee to meet the housing 
challenges of the 1990s. 
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Towards a Comprehensive Housing Strategy for Ontario: 
Comments on “A Housing Framework for Ontario" 


J. David Hulchanski 
Professor, Housing Policy and Community Planning 
_ Faculty of Social Work, University of Toronto 


Development of a comprehensive housing strategy for the people of Ontario is an initiative 
everyone should welcome. The 1990s will likely be a decade where access to appropriate 
affordable housing will become increasingly problematic for many households. Structural 
changes in the economy, demographic changes, periods of high unemployment, the aging of the 
existing rental stock, and the likelihood of limited real increases in incomes for the bottom two 
or even three income quintiles, means that housing -- that most expensive of the basic human 
needs -- will continue to be a major problematic issue on the public agenda. 


While some cynics might say a comprehensive and integrated strategy -- integrated with social 
and economic policy -- is theoretically a good idea, in practice it is not possible so why waste 
time trying. This would mean, of course, that we simply respond from time-to-time to those 
aspects of the housing problem which can assert themselves strongly enough to receive some ad 
hoc attention. We would continue to drift from program to program with little hope of making 
progress. 


This is not desirable. We can do better. A comprehensive housing strategy is worth the effort. 


1. General comments on the consultation document, A Housing Framework for Gntario 


In order to develop a "comprehensive and integrated” housing strategy for Ontario, we must first 
identify what it is we want the strategy to achieve. We also need to identify what works and 
what does not work with the present housing system. 


While the consultation paper, A Housing Framework for Ontario, covers many issues relating 
particularly to social housing supply programs, the development of a comprehensive and 
. integrated housing strategy for the province requires a broader framework and attention to a 
number of additional themes. 


1.1 Need for a more precise statement of principles 
The consultation paper identifies four fundamental principles for development of housing policy. 


It states that housing: (1) is a right; (2) is fundamental to well-being; (3) is a significant part 
of the provincial economy; and (4) is a shared responsibility. (p.1) The overall aim is "to meet 
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Ontario’s housing requirements" in a "coherent, integrated, and flexible" manner. (p.2) The 
focus is on housing programs as the way to implement these principles and achieve this aim. 


There is a problem with these four principles. Principles are general statements about the basis 
on which government policy will be made. They specify the goals towards which government 
policy is aiming or the constraints to which government policy is subject. (Weale 1983) 


Statements of principles are important because the debate over defining a set of principles is a 
debate over political choices. Statements of principles are important to democracy. When the 
principles governing public policy decisions are not made explicit, democratic debate is 
curtailed. 


The first and perhaps the fourth can be defined as principles. The first relates to housing as a 
basic human right and that government policy will therefore seek to ensure “access to safe, 
secure, and affordable housing, suitable to people’s needs." The fourth refers to housing as a 
shared responsibility. This can be seen, perhaps, as a “fundamental principle," but it also 
sounds like an observation: “responsibility for the provision of housing is shared among all 
levels of government and among all sectors of Ontario’s economy and society." (p.1) 


The second and third, however, statements which note that housing is fundamental to well-being 
and that housing is a significant part of the provincial economy, are simply statements that 
housing is important, important to individuals and important to the economy. How are we 
supposed to react to or act on these statements of the obvious? Which political party or housing 
interest group disagrees with this? How does this help stimulate constructive debate over policy 
and program options? 


1.2 A comment on the right to housing 


The recognition that housing is a right necessarily implies an obligation on the part of society 
to ensure that people are not denied this right. 


While it is easy to recognize that all people require housing, it is difficult for some to recognize 
this requirement as a right. The assertion of housing as a right is in keeping with all the 
international human rights agreements and covenants which Canada has ratified, starting with 
the 1948 United Nations Universal Declaration of Human Rights. Article 25(1) refers 
specifically to housing: | 


“Everyone has the right to a standard of living adequate for health and 
well-being....including food, clothing, housing, and medical care and necessary social 
services." 


The International Covenant on Economic, Social and Cultural Rights, adopted in 1966, also 
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guarantees housing as a fundamental human right. Article 11(1) of the Covenant requires 
nations to "recognize the right of everyone to an adequate standard of living ... including 
adequate food, clothing and housing, and to the continuous improvement of living conditions." 
The nations ratifying it agree that they “will take appropriate steps to ensure the realization of 
this right." 


The Covenant is a treaty which Canada and 97 other nations ratified. The implementation of 
the Covenant is based on the principle of "progressive realization." Nations agreed to take 
steps, within the resources available, to progressively achieve full realization of the social, 
economic and cultural rights by all appropriate means. 


By defining -- rather than simply asserting -- the right to housing, and by identifying a strategy 
for realization of this right in the province, Ontario would be fulfilling its role in the progressive 
realization of housing rights. Further, Ontario’s proposal for a Canadian social charter as part 
of Canada’s constitution, should be much more explicit about housing rights than it currently is. 
(See: A Canadian Social Charter: Making Our Shared Values Stronger, A Discussion Paper, 
Ontario Ministry of Intergovernmental Affairs, September 1991.) 


But what does the "right to housing" actually mean? The consultation paper does not tell us 
what meaning is being given to this assertion. We don’t know, therefore, what its policy and 
program implications are. 


To be enforceable, a specific definition of basic housing standards everyone ought to have access 
to must be developed. Leckie points out that: 


"When defining ‘housing rights,’ there are obvious criteria relating to adequate quality 
such as a safe site and structure, basic infrastructure and services, .... secure tenure and 
affordable cost. But there are also issues relating to location and the issue of 
‘participation’ -- people’s right to influence developments in their homes and 
neighbourhoods." (1989a, p.98) 


Many people in Ontario do not have access to any housing (the homeless) while many others are 
inadequately housed and find that they cannot afford good quality housing appropriate to their 
needs (e.g., the size of their family). The debate over defining and implementing housing rights 
comes down to a set of ethical questions. There is no scientific way to arrive at an answer. The 
answer, however, helps define the role of government in the housing system. 


The Province of Ontario must propose for discussion a specific definition or options for defining 
what it means by the right to housing. This is fundamental to development of a comprehensive 
housing strategy. 
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1.3 The focus is too limited for a comprehensive, integrated strategy 


Policy and programs. The focus of the Ministry of Housing’s consultation paper is limited by 
design. Page 3 states that the focus is on Ministry’s programs, and that excluded from 
consideration "for now" are the other components of a comprehensive approach to housing 
policy, such as owner occupied housing, land-use planning, housing related tax expenditures, 
and income maintenance programs. 


The problem with this approach is one of context. Policy is a course of action. Programs are 
specific actions which implement policy. The existing programs of the Ministry are to be 
discussed out of context with the rest of the housing system, which implies a decision to 
more-or-less maintain the status quo. If there were to be significant housing policy and program 
changes in the near future, some of this current round of discussion will have been wasted. 


Social policy and housing policy integration. People and housing go together. Why mention 
such a simple observation? 


The social welfare system and the social housing system have developed independent of each 
other over the past fifty years. The social welfare system contains a major housing subsidy: 
component -- a housing allowance. Studies have been undertaken in the U.S. to look at this 
problem (see: NAHRO & APWA 1989; Newman & Schnare 1988, 1989). While real 
integration of these related policy areas will not be easily achieved, it is important to begin 
thinking about it and identifying the first feasible steps. A serious effort should be made to link 
the housing strategy with and build upon the work of the recent Social Assistance Review 
Committee (Transitions, 1988) and the shelter related programs and reform initiatives of the 
Ministry of Community and Social Services. 


Tenure issues. An aspect of housing policy analysis which receives little attention is housing 
tenure and the impact of changes in the meaning and role of the major tenures. If progress is 
to be made in adequately housing ail Ontario households, modifications in existing tenures and 
development of new types of housing tenure will be necessary. 


Tenure refers to the terms and conditions by which people own or have access to housing. 
These terms and conditions tend to change gradually and are taken for granted as part of the 
“normal” way society operates. Yet housing tenure is a socially created institution and is 
continually in flux. Legislation, administrative regulations and judicial decisions continually 
redefine elements of what is meant by owning and renting housing. These are ultimately rooted 
in changing social attitudes about the terms and conditions by which we access and hold shelter. 
Yet the implications of these changes for households, for housing policy, and for the housing 
system as a whole, have not been widely examined. 
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A major reason for this neglect is that some housing analysts, for example, mainly those whose 
analytic framework is based on dogmatically applied neo-classical economics, consider housing 
tenure to be relatively unimportant in housing analysis. They treat owning and renting the same. 
Housing is simply a market commodity, whether it is bought or sold. This is necessary to make 
housing fit into the neo-classical economic framework, rather than a result of empirical research 
into the nature and dynamics of real housing systems. Much of conventional neo-classical 
economic analysis of housing has its roots in two widely quoted articles (Muth 1960; and Olsen 
1969). No distinction is made between tenures. Housing is housing -- a "homogeneous good." 


For a Canadian treatment of housing from this framework see Fallis (1985). This approach to 
policy research as carried out by many neo-classical economists has come under increasing fire 
(see, for example: Robert Kuttner 1985, 1987; Levine 1983; Waligorski 1984; Applebaum 
and Gilderbloom 1986.) Development of a comprehensive and integrated strategy must avoid 
falling into the trap of defining issues in this very narrow fashion. Too many options and 
alternatives are excluded. 


The major issues relating to housing tenure, which must be approached with an open mind, are: 
Should the existing housing tenures in Ontario continue as they currently are? Is there room for 
innovation, for modification? We tend to forget that twenty years ago condominiums and 
cooperatives did not exist as tenure options.in Ontario and that they have only become significant 
parts of the housing system over the past ten to fifteen years. Both required government action 
and leadership to make them happen. Both have significant implications for the traditional forms 
of ownership and rental housing. (Hulchanski 1988) Fifteen years ago, before security of tenure 
and residential rent regulations, the nature of private renting was also very different for both the 
tenant and the landlord. (Hulchanski 1984) A comprehensive and integrated housing strategy 
must consider tenure options and the role of each of the tenure types in the housing system. 


Housing system perspective. A comprehensive and integrated housing strategy must focus on 
more than social housing programs, or housing problems, or housing markets, or housing 
economics, or housing tenure, or housing policy. These are all parts of Ontario’s housing 
system. 


The analysis of any aspect of housing and housing policy must be rooted in and must ask 
questions about the housing system. The housing system refers to the way a society has decided 
to produce, allocate and maintain a physical stock of buildings used as shelter. Over time a set 
of housing “rules of the game" evolves, specifying: . 

° how land is owned, sold, taxed, and regulated; 


e how finance capital is allocated to the residential sector and at what interest rates; 


e how houses are built and who builds them; and 
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° how houses are allocated and how they change hands. 


A society needs to develop a method -- the rules -- for producing and distributing the required 
housing and for creating desirable "groupings" of homes, the neighbourhoods and communities. 
This housing system is not static, but continually evolving. No element should be considered 
a “sacred cow." 


Most housing policy research, however, does not situate itself in the context of the housing 
system. A great deal is "assumed." This is why different groups of policy researchers often 
have little to talk to each other about, though they are addressing the same general issue. They 
are asking very different questions, though the words being used may be similar or even the 
same, resulting in very different research agendas. The issue is being framed differently, 
leading to different research methods, different data on the subject being analyzed, and different 
answers being provided. 


The point here is that it is the framing of the question -- asking the right question -- that is the 
difficult starting point. 


We too often fail to situate the housing issues at hand in the context of the housing system in 
general. The first requirement for understanding a contemporary problem is a clear view of the 
relation between events and the ideas which interpret them. Interpretation of housing issues is 
generally trapped within the bounds of conventional wisdom, those ideas which are esteemed at 
any time for their acceptability. We can end up asking the wrong questions, and focus on poor 
courses of action, all in the name of remaining within the safe and comfortable bounds of some 
assumed definition of acceptability. 


A comprehensive and integrated housing strategy must focus all relevant aspects of the housing 
system. 


1.4 The example of Australia 


In June 1990 the Government of Australia initiated a National Housing Strategy to assess the 
current and future housing needs of Australians and to develop a program of policy reform 
capable of meeting needs into the next century. A priority outcome is to establish a framework 
for ensuring all Australians have access to quality housing which is appropriate to their needs, 
well located in relation to employment, transport and other services and which is obtainable at 
an affordable price. 


The terms of reference state the objective as the development of “a program of housing policy 
reform as part of a sustainable national housing strategy taking into account the broader 
economic and social goals, as well as the changing needs of individuals over their life cycle.” 
' Among other activities, the National Housing Strategy is to examine: 
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-@ innovative approaches to the provision of adequate, affordable, appropriate and secure 
housing for all Australians, particularly those on low incomes and with special needs; 
and 


° longer-term proposals for remedying fundamental structural problems in the housing 
market. (Australia, National Housing Strategy, 1991) 


The strategy emerged out of the first phase of the Australian Federal Government’s Social 
Justice Strategy, a review of social policy and an attempt to better link social and economic 
policies to achieve greater social justice. The second phase of the Social Justice Strategy has, 
as a key focus, improving access to affordable housing. This provided the impetus for looking 
at housing in a comprehensive and indeed, eet fashion -- integrated with social and 
economic policy. 


To help inform citizens as well as government officials in other departments who may not know 
housing very well, a systematic set of discussion and background reports are being published. 
To date, the “issue papers" include: The Affordability of Australian Housing, Financing 
Australian Housing, and The Efficient Supply of Affordable Land and Housing. For consultation 
on special housing needs, discussion papers are being prepared. The first two are: The Housing 
Needs of Women and Children, and Aboriginal and Torres Strait Islander Housing. Background 
papers have also been prepared on topics such as financing urban infrastructure, taxation and 
housing, and local government and housing. 


There may at first seem to be some parallel between this Australian process and the work of 
Ontario’s Social Assistance Review Committee and Ontario’s Ministry of Housing’s “housing 
framework" initiative. However, the Social Assistance Review Committee virtually ignored 
housing programs and little has happened since the Committee’s report was completed. 


In terms of the present "housing framework" initiative, the focus is very limited. As noted 
earlier, the focus is on the Ministry’s programs whereas the other components of a 
comprehensive approach to housing policy, such as owner occupied housing, land-use planning, 
housing related tax expenditures, and income maintenance programs, have been excluded "for 
now." 


"The focus on Ministry of Housing Programs excludes consideration, for now, of other 
components of a comprehensive approach to housing policy.... This discussion paper 
does not address home ownership except in relation to rehabilitation of owned houses, 
and does not deal with the tax system which favours home ownership.... This paper is 
not intended to include ways in which the planning system can be modified to achieve 
increased supply or affordability." (p.3) 


An opportunity is being lost unless the housing framework initiative is focused on the housing 
system and situated in context with social programs and economic development initiatives. 
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2. Ontario’s housing system: 
What has been achieved? What remains to be achieved? 


A comprehensive housing strategy must realistically access what has been achieved by the 
housing system and it must identify what remains to be achieved. The following is a brief 
discussion of progress relating to the two mayor | tenures in Ontario’s housing system: home 
ownership and private renting. 


2.1 Home ownership 


If we look at homeowners, we do not find much of a problem in Canada. The home ownership 
component of Canada’s housing system “works.” By "works" is meant that if an individual or 
family wants to buy a house, and has the money to pay for it, there is no problem obtaining it. 
Systems for developing land, building and financing housing, and buying and selling houses have 
been established. Some people may not like the way aspects of the system work, but it does 
work. It is a regulated market supply system. Supply and demand governs and the market is 
generally close to equilibrium. There are periods of excess demand or supply, but these are: 
temporary or confined to particular regions with highly unstable economies. Unlike many’ 
countries, people in Canada with enough money can easily buy an existing house or have one 
built for them. 


Government policy since 1935 has provided a great deal of assistance to the home ownership 
sector, including establishing the system of amortized mortgages and mortgage insurance. We 
can conclude that after fifty-five years of Canadian government home ownership policy and 
programs, few home owners have serious housing problems. The system works, with the 
important proviso that the individual or family must have enough money, the down payment and 
a job adequate to qualify them for a mortgage, in order to access Canada’s home ownership 
system. 


More importantly, once the home ownership system has been accessed, most households are on 
an upward spiral in terms of housing quality, size and location. Capital gains on the sale of an 
occupied house are not taxed. As more of the mortgage is paid off, a better house can be 
purchased. For many retired Canadians, the house is an important asset. The cash value of the 
house can be accessed by moving down to a smaller house or condominium or by taking out a 
reverse mortgage. 


2.2 Private rental sector 


It is when we look at renter households and the rental market that we find serious problems. 
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The supply and demand mechanism in the private rental market is not functioning and has not 
since the early 1970s. Vacancy rates in most major cities are often below one percent and rarely 
two or three percent. Low vacancy rates are supposed to be the “signal” to the market for 
investment (supply of rental stock) to increase. There is, instead, tremendous demand but very 
little new supply. In addition, the rental stock in the larger cities has been filtering upward over 
the past fifteen years, resulting in displacement and loss of affordable rental stock (due to 
demolition and condominium conversion). When housing economists are asked how the private 
market supplies housing for the poor the usual answer is filtering. Units filter down in quality 
and price. Even if this was a desirable way to house lower income households, it certainly is 
not happening. 


The problem with the private rental sector is that the demand is not effective market demand. 
The people who need adequate, affordable rental housing appropriate to the size of their 
household don’t have the money to pay for it. These households generate social need, not 
market demand. The market responds to market demand, not social need. Yet Canada relies 
on the private market for the supply and maintenance of most of its rental housing stock. 


Unlike the home ownership part of Canada’s housing system, the rental part does not work. 
Many renters, unlike homeowners, cannot obtain housing appropriate to their needs at a price 
they can afford. Demand in the home ownership sector is being met; demand in the rental 
sector is not being met. 


Problems external to the rental housing market have made new supply uneconomical. Starting 
with the structural changes in the global economy brought on by the first energy crisis, these 
problems include: 


° periods of high inflation rates and mortgage interest rates; 
° the availability and cost of land for rental housing projects; 


e the loss of higher income groups to the ownership sector due to ownership subsidy 
programs and the advent of the luxury condominium option; and 


° the fall in real incomes for many lower income households due to inflation and an 
inadequately funded social safety net; 


All of this made rental housing an undesirable, uneconomic investment option. The background 
information in the consultation paper documents the extent of the gap between what tenants can 
afford to pay and what it costs to produce a new rental unit. 


Some who refuse to recognize this serious structural problem will point to the number of illegal 
apartments in owner occupied houses and the number of condominium apartments for rent. 
Until accessory apartments are made legal and brought up to health and safety standards, with 
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tenants obtaining basic rights and protections under the law, many of these illegal suites provide 
inadequate and unsafe housing. 


It is now well recognized that “investor condos” are not a good investment. Many owners are 
losing money. The rents necessary for making money are simply too high for most tenants. 
There is no evidence that these units will remain rental over a long term and that there will 
continue to be a steady stream of additional investors in condos for rent. During recessions 
which follow a period of overbuilding in the condo market there will likely be a large number 
of condos for rent. During recessions, though, rental demand is also lower. During more 
prosperous times, especially during real estate boom periods, investor condos are likely to be 
placed on the market. If purchased by owner occupiers, rental units will be lost when rental 
demand is likely to be extremely high. 


In short, unlike the home ownership sector, little progress has been made in the private rental 
sector of Ontario’s housing system. 


3. Ontario’s major housing problem: 
Market failure in the private rental sector 


Ontario has an incomplete housing system. The home ownership system "works" in terms of 
supply and demand (though it has its problems); the private rental supply system does not work 
any longer; an incomplete housing system has emerged. The part of the system supposed to 
supply market rental housing can no longer do so; the part of the housing system designed to 
address social need is currently inadequate and underdeveloped; a combination of factors is even 
producing homelessness. 


The outcome of many economic, demographic and market factors means that the demand for 
rental housing is not, for the most part, effective market demand. Many of the people who need 
adequate, affordable rental housing appropriate to the size of their household don’t have the 
money to pay for it. These households generate social need, not market demand. The market 
responds to market demand, not social need. 


If Ontario’s rental market was functioning efficiently, or if it seemed at all likely to function 
efficiently in the near future, and if we as a society agreed with the way in which the market 
determines what is efficient and equitable, there would be no rental housing problem to deal 
with. There would be no rationale for rent regulations. 


Because of market failure, a system of rent regulations and regulations protecting the existing 
rental stock will be necessary for the foreseeable future. 


The rationale for rent regulations rests on two conditions: the failure of the private rental 
market to function, and the societal definition of housing as more than a market commodity (1.e., 
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one of the fundamental human rights). 


Under conditions of market failure, there is a general rationale for the imposition of regulations 
aimed at achieving a number of ends that would otherwise not be achieved.’ The exact nature 
of the set of regulations must continually evolve, for there is not and cannot be one static, ideal 
set of regulations. The context in which the regulations are set is continually in flux, and we 
are, one hopes, continually striving to improve the effectiveness and equity of any set of 
regulations that we impose as a society. 


However, no set of rent regulations can solve the rental housing problem. Regulations can only 
achieve certain limited ends; that is, they can prevent some aspects of the rental situation from 
growing worse and enforce certain basic precepts of justice and equity in the landlord-tenant 
relationship. More specifically, a carefully designed and equitably administered system of rent 
regulations can do the following: 


1. improve security of tenure, 

2. maintain the affordability of the existing rental stock, 

3: prevent a regressive redistribution of income in tight rental markets, and 
4. mediate conflicts over rental tenure. (Hulchanski 1984, 1989) 


One of the common misconceptions about the rationale for rent regulations is the belief that they 
are intended to alleviate housing affordability problems. Rent regulations do not and cannot lead 
to the supply of additional housing, especially affordable housing. Nor can they necessarily 
"alleviate" housing affordability problems. They are simply a consumer protection mechanism 
in a market that no longer functions. Rent regulations should not be considered a housing 
program nor should they necessarily be administered by a housing ministry. They are a 
consumer protection measure, and like other similar consumer protection regulations, they fit 
more naturally in a consumer affairs ministry. 


The rationale for rent regulations in terms of housing affordability is to prevent the existing 
stock from becoming increasingly unaffordable. Again, simply a consumer protection measure 
in a market that does not function. The affordability of the existing rental stock is maintained 
by preventing the rate of increase in rents that would otherwise result when the market supply 
and demand mechanism fails to operate. The regulations are by no means “alleviating” the 
affordability problem of tenants. They are simply preventing affordability problems from getting 
worse for at least some tenants. 


4. The role of government: 
Achieving greater equity in Ontario’s housing system 


There are three basic views about what the role of government ought to be in the real estate 
market: 
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® land and housing markets should be allowed to operate with little or no intervention; 


® there is a role for government in setting standards, providing subsidies, regulating aspects 
of supply (e.g., zoning and planning), directly providing housing to meet social needs, 
with private market dynamics otherwise free within these constraints; and 


® there should be a much more comprehensive role for government in land and housing 
markets, allowing greater achievement of social equity objectives through regulation and 
taxation of real estate. 


There has been a great deal of intervention into land and housing markets. Ontario’s record 
during recent decades places the province in the second category, though some activities bridge 
the second and third categories. 


There are generally two basic rationales for government intervention: the need to correct 
failings in the marketplace; and the desire to achieve certain social objectives. 


The first rationale refers to the market’s failure to be allocatively "efficient" in terms of supply 
and demand aspects of land and housing as market commodities. The second rationale refers. 
to the political decision made in a democracy to achieve certain social objectives even if this 
means making a trade-off with what some would consider to be the efficient operation of the 
market. 


There is one very important objective for housing policy -- which is a large part of what is 
entailed in implementing the right to housing, that the private market, by itself, cannot achieve. 
This is greater equity in the operation and outcomes of the housing system -- improved equity 
in the access to appropriate and affordable housing by all households in Ontario. Even if a 
housing market can be described as "efficient" it is rarely equitable. 


Questions about policy issues and policy options are based on some definition of what is “fair.” 
Value judgements are required. Most would agree that a good society is one which continually 
seeks to achieve greater fairness -- greater equity. But what does this mean? 


Public policies and private investment decisions can be made in ways which reduce disparities 
between the rich and poor or in ways that increase disparities. They can also be made in ways 
which reduce or enhance the quality of life and life opportunities for some individuals and 
groups. To seek greater equity in the outcomes of these decisions is to seek a healthier, more 
sustainable community with an improved quality of life for all. Greater equity means a more 
compassionate society, one in which extreme poverty and homelessness is not juxtaposed with 
luxury and conspicuous consumption. 


Ontario’s housing system is a case in which a variety of policy objectives have been attached by 
revising programs and taxes from time-to-time. Are the intended and unintended outcomes of 
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these incremental changes equitable? In particular, is the current housing system equitable? 
What, if anything, does the housing framework plan to tell us about this? As a result of the 
housing framework initiative, who will be better off? In what ways will they be better off? 


5. All this has been said before! 


In the first post-war book to deal with Canadian housing problems, and specifically those of 
greater Toronto, a 1948 book by Humphrey Carver titled Houses for Canadians: A Study of 
Housing Problems in the Toronto Area, urged that national housing objectives be identified. "It 
is necessary to raise this question of ultimate objectives," he said, “because, unless these are 
defined, the problem cannot be clearly presented nor the solutions intelligently discussed." (p.17) 
Carver, a professor in the University of Toronto’s school of social work at the time, provides 
the following definition of the objectives together with some criteria for assessing whether 
progress has been made. 


"To keep supplying enough houses to satisfy the effective demand of those who can 
afford to occupy new accommodation, either as owners or tenants, is obviously a task 
of far less magnitude than to supply enough houses to fulfil the needs of every family in 
the community. The former task may be accomplished through the normal economic 
functioning of supply and demand. The latter task presents a problem of supply and 
need, the solution to which must require procedures of an entirely different kind, 
involving the implementation of policies based on concepts of national health, social 
justice, and community welfare." (p.17) 


The social goals Carver identifies are broad: health, social justice, and community welfare. | 
The health link, largely forgotten today, serves for Carver as part of the justification for treating 
housing as a social service. 


"The fundamental reason for regarding housing as a social service requiring 
governmental direction, is the acceptance by our society of a corporate responsibility for 
the health of all its members." (p.18) 


The goal is for Canadians to have housing which helps “make life worth living." This defines 
the goal in a non-static and non-technocratic fashion: 


"in order that we should reproduce ourselves and work together effectively as an 
economic unit we must see that all members of our society are properly fed and decently 
housed and provided with the modest pleasures and artistic fancies that make life worth 
living." (p.18) 


That was published in 1948. 
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It is my view that narrow self-interest, on the part of the minority of our population associated 
with the residential construction and real estate industry, combined with a simplistic conventional 
wisdom about housing markets, further combined with governments and senior civil servants 
who identify with these interests and ideas, are the factors which have continually blocked 
attempts at making progress on defining and implementing a strategy for addressing on our 
"ultimate housing problem." 


The final chapter in Carver’s book is titled The Ultimate Housing Problem. Carver concludes 
that "the provision of [low-rental housing] is the ultimate housing problem" (p. 125) The 
market, by itself, he said, will not properly house all Canadians. 


The solution? Carver argued for a focus on the rights and equities associated with the provision 
and allocation of something as fundamental as housing. He ends the book stating: 


"ultimately the solution to this central problem of housing involves the forming of a 
philosophy concerning the rights and equities within our society. For if it is not 
considered important that every adult and every child in a Canadian community should 
be able to enjoy a certain way of life, then there is no housing problem." (p.128) 


This is the starting point and the rationale for making progress on completing Ontario’s’ 
incomplete housing system. 
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Department of Community Services and Health 
GPO Box 9848 

Canberra, ACT 2601, Australia 


Tel: (06) 289-5910; Fax: (06) 285-2082 
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Comments On A Housing Framework for Ontario 


George Fallis 
Associate Professor 
Department of Economics and Division of Social Science 
York University 


On its election, one of the top priorities of the New Democratic Party government in Ontario 
was housing policy. It moved quickly to develop a new comprehensive housing framework. 
The Ministry of Housing released a consultation paper - A Housing Framework for Ontario - and 
invited interested organizations and individuals to provide their views.' As part of the 
consultation process, the Canadian Urban Institute organized an "Academic Roundtable on the 
Ontario Government’s Housing Strategy." Four academics were invited to analyze the emerging 
Ontario housing policy and to provide their opinions on "the key elements of a comprehensive 
and integrated housing strategy for the Province of Ontario." I was delighted to be asked to join 
the roundtable. 


Before outlining my remarks, let me first indicate my approach on preparing them. There is 
much in the consultation paper that I would disagree with, but I wish my remarks to be as 
helpful as possible in housing policy development. Therefore, I begin from and accept that 
Ontario housing policy will be based on the four basic Panne set out by the Minister of 
Housing in the consultation paper: 


® Access to safe, secure and affordable housing, suitable to people’s needs, is a basic 
human right. 


® Housing is fundamental to individual and family well-being and to the quality of life in 
; Ontario communities. 


° Housing contributes significantly to the prosperity and stability of Ontario’s economy. 


e Responsibility for the provision of housing is shared among all levels of government and 
among all sectors of Ontario’s economy and society. 


Secondly, I accept the consultation paper’s statement that housing policy should "support the 
government’s broader objectives." Four broad objectives are identified: 


® social policy and reduction of poverty, 


1, There was a second housing consultation paper, Government Land for HOUsng but my 
remarks do not deal with it. 
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° justice and empowerment, 
° environmental stewardship; and 
° economic growth and prosperity. 


But finaliy, I shall also accept the medium-term fiscal plan outlined by the Treasurer of Ontario 
in the budget of April 29, 1991. The fiscal framework is seldom discussed in housing policy 
forums and any mention is conspicuously absent from the government’s consultation paper. But 
the fiscal plan is the announced policy of the governing New Democratic Party. Discussion of 
housing policy without discussion of the fiscal framework is not just naive; it can lead to badly 
misguided policy. 


The question I set for myself is therefore: what are the key elements of a comprehensive and 
integrated housing strategy for pursuing the government’s declared housing and social justice 
objectives, within the government’s declared fiscal plan? 


The first section of the paper discusses available evidence on who does not have adequate, 
suitable and affordable housing. These.data set out the extent of the housing problem to be 
solved and suggest immediately. certain directions for Ontario housing policy. The second 
section reviews the fiscal plan of the 1991 budget and recent spending on housing programs. 
This determines the resources available to address the housing problem. The third section sets 
out and criticizes what seem to be the key elements of the emerging Ontario housing strategy. 
The fourth section argues that an alternative strategy would be a better way for Ontario to pursue 
its announced housing objectives. 


1. Dimensions of the housing problem 


The bedrock of the Ontario government’s approach to housing policy is that housing is a basic 
human right: everyone should have access to adequate, safe, secure and affordable housing 
suitable to their needs. How many Ontarians are now without this basic human right? What 
is their situation? Are they old or young, rich or poor, married or separated, of the majority 
or of a racial minority, male or female, living in urban or rural areas? Information on these 
dimensions of the housing problem can give us insight quickly into the causes of the problem 
and points the direction for policy development. 


Defining what is an acceptable standard of housing depends, of course, on your value system 
and will always be contentious. Norms or acceptable standards can vary across the province and 
certainly over time. The definition most widely used in housing policy is core need; it has been 
agreed to by the federal government and the provinces to help distribute available housing 
assistance. Determination of core housing need is a two step process. Step one determines 
whether a household has adequate, suitable and affordable housing. Adequate housing has all 
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major plumbing and heating facilities and is not in need of major repair. Suitable housing has 
the appropriate number of bedrooms for that household type as specified by the National 
Occupancy Standard. A household has affordable housing if it spends less than 30 percent of 
its gross income on housing. Step two considers ali households that fall below one of these three 
norms and asks whether they could afford the average, adequate and suitable apartment in their 
community. If the answer is yes, the household is not in core need. Therefore "households are 
in core need if they do not have, or cannot find, adequate and suitable accommodation within 
30 percent of gross income." (Ministry of Housing, 1991, p. 9). 


The data in the consultation paper are reported in Table One. About 12 percent of Ontario 
households were in core housing need in 1988. There are reasons to believe that this understates 
the extent of the housing problem. These data do not include the homeless, those living in 
collective households such as emergency shelters or women’s hostels, and likely some people 
“crashing” with friends are missed. Also the numbers and percentage have likely risen because 
of the deep and long-lasting recession in Ontario in the early 1990s. With reasonable 
corrections, one can conclude that about 15 percent of households in Ontario have core need 
housing problems. 


On the one hand, the number of households is intolerably large. Over four hundred thousand: 
households containing over one million people are without a basic human right. On the other’ 
hand, the percentage with housing problems is relatively modest. The vast majority of Ontarians 

(85 percent) are well-housed. This immediately suggests that a complete overhaul of the housing 

system is not needed and that housing policy should focus on the 15 percent of the population 

that have housing problems. 


Table One 
Ontario Households in Core Housing Need, 1988 
Renters Owners Total 
In Core Need 268,000 114,000 382,000 
Percent in Need* 22.9% 5.5% 11.7% 


*Percent of renter, owner and total households, respectively. 
Source: A Housing Framework for Ontario, p. 111. 
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Table Two 
Housing Probiems of Ontario Renters, 1988 

In Core Need 
Affordability 218,000 
Suitability 76,000 
Adequacy 31,000 
With Problems 268,000 
Total Renters 1,171,000 


Source: A Housing Framework for Ontario, p. 110. 


Table Three 
Incidence of Core Housing Need by Income Group, 1987 


Ontario Renters 


Income Group Affordability Core Adequacy Core Suitability Total Core Need 
< 10,000 66% 11% 21% © 74% 

10,001-20,000 39% 7% 16% 50% 

20,001-30,000 3% - 1% 4% 

30,001-40,000 - _ - - 

40,001-50,000 - - - - 
50,001 + - - - 


Source: A Profile of Renter Housing in Ontario, Statistical Overview, p.172. 
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Table One shows that the incidence of core housing need is much higher among renters (22.9 
percent) than among owners (5.5 percent). But in absolute numbers, owner households are 30 
percent of the households with housing problems. Housing policy will have to consider both the 
ownership and rental sectors, with somewhat more focus on the rental sector. 


Table Two reports on the type of housing problems of renters. The consultation paper does not 
report the type of problems of owners; so we will have to assume the pattern is the same as for 
renters. Only 31,000 renter households (2.6 percent) have core need adequacy problems, and 
only about 1.3 percent of all households have adequacy problems. The Ontario housing problem 
is obviously not one of slums or physically inadequate housing. Almost everyone has physically 
adequate housing. The problem of unsuitable (or overcrowded) housing is only slightly larger. 


The dominant housing problem is affordability. Almost all households have adequate and 
suitable shelter, but a significant percentage have had to spend more than 30 percent of their 
income on housing. 


The consultation paper gives some information on who is in rental core need. In 1988 almost 
half (46 percent) of Ontario rental core need was in the Toronto Census Metropolitan Area and 
54 percent was in the remainder of Ontario. About one-third of households in rental core need 
were singles, a little more than one-third were seniors and about 28 percent of households were 
families. These few data suggest that the core need group is very heterogeneous. Remembering 
that the homeless, many native people and people in collective households are not reported in 
these data, the group becomes even more heterogeneous. This implies there cannot be a single 
comprehensive program to deal with all those in core need. A diversity of approaches will be 
required. 


However, the consultation paper ignores the single most important characteristic of those in core 
need: core need households have low income. Table Three reports data on the incidence of 
housing problems by income group. The incidence of core need is almost 75 percent among 
renter households with incomes below $10,000. This group represents 15 percent of all renters. 
The incidence is 50 percent among those with incomes between $10,000 and $20,000 (such 
households are 20 percent of renters). Core need housing problems almost disappear for those 
with incomes above $20,000. 


These data suggest two important characteristics for housing policy. First, housing programs 
should primarily benefit those with incomes below $20,000. These are the households with 
housing problems and these are the households that should receive the government’s assistance. 
Second, housing policy and other government programs dealing with low-income households and 
social justice should be integrated. 
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2. The fiscal plan 


Having sketched the extent of the core need housing problem, the next step is to assess what 
resources are available to remedy the problem. The 1991 Ontario Budget set out a medium-term 
fiscal plan, with a deficit of $9.7 billion in 1991-92, $8.9 billion in 1992-93, $8.4 billion in 
1992-94 and $7.8 billion in 1994-95. This plan was based upon an optimistic assumption that 
the real growth rate would be 3.7 percent annually over the forecast period. Inflation was 
forecast to be 3.7 percent, therefore nominal growth of the Ontario economy was to be about 
7.4 percent. These deficit targets have proven very controversial since their announcement, 
many commentators arguing that they are too high. What few people realise is that to achieve 
these deficit targets, the fiscal plan has assumed modest expenditure restraint and tax increases. 
Government expenditures are forecast to grow at about 7.1 percent annually. This is slightly 
below the rate of growth of the economy and therefore what I would define as modest 
expenditure restraint. Over the previous 5 year period, Ontario government expenditure grew 
slightly faster than the economy. The expenditure restraint will require a significant 
readjustment of expectations. Revenues are forecast to grow at 9.8 percent a year, well above 
the economy’s growth rate. This could only be accomplished through tax increases. The budget 
can only bring itself to state euphemistically "revenue moves may be required to achieve the 
target rate." 


Housing policy will have to be implemented during a fiscally difficult time. The deficits are 
very controversial and, even still I would argue, the fiscal plan is unrealistic. The growth rate 
assumption is too optimistic. Tax increases will be very difficult to implement; a recent study 
by Neil Brooks, co-chair of the Fair Tax Commission, reported that 80 percent of Ontarians feel 
they are overtaxed. Therefore, the dominating ethos for the medium term will be expenditure 
restraint. The New Democratic Party government will be placing increasing pressure on all 
ministries to restrain expenditure, including the Ministry of Housing. The operating expenditure 
of the Ministry of Housing has been growing very rapidly; it increased about 38 percent per year 
over the last two years. Such growth rates are not sustainable. It is reasonable to assume that 
there will be no major new commitments for housing. Should there be an opportunity to 
increase public expenditure, other areas will have higher priority, for example, job training, 
health care, the environment or public infrastructure. Indeed it is quite likely that existing 
commitments will be scaled back or implemented more slowly. 


This is not, I believe, a conclusion based on a neo-conservative ideology or on some exaggerated 
antipathy to government spending or government deficits. It is a pragmatic assessment of 
political and economic reality. This assessment would apply to any government regardless of 
political stripe - New Democratic, Liberal or Conservative. It raises the central dilemma for 
all governments but especially for social democratic governments. How do you work for social 
justice in a period of economic restraint? 


Over the last thirty years in Canada, the public sector has expanded faster than the economy. 
There are many reasons why, but one is that we implemented many programs in pursuit of social 
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justice. For a while this expansion was matched by increased taxes, but in the late 1970s and 
early 1980s, the federal government began to run large deficits. Now, the size of our 
accumulated debt relative to our economy is among the highest in the industrialized world. For 
the foreseeable future, we will have to have modest expenditure restraint and modest tax 
increases. The federal government tried both in the late 1980s, bringing great unpopularity on 
itself, and still the debt grew. The future will require still more of both, and in larger measure. 
This is not just a problem for the federal government; it is a problem for all governments and 
all citizens. The federal government is shifting some of its debt problems to the provinces by 
reducing its transfers to the provinces. But more fundamentally, all governments share the 
problem because the same citizens pay taxes to all governments. The need for modest 
expenditure restraint sets the context for all governments at all levels in the medium term. 


I think this situation is so important that social activists and social progressives must re-think 
their strategies. I would urge many of the audience at this roundtable to do so. In the past, the 
strategy of social activists has been to pressure governments for a greater commitment of 
resources. Now the time has come to shift the focus, to pressure governments to use the limited 
available resources in the most progressive way. The dominant question is how to use available 
money best? I do not feel uncomfortable making this argument because the Premier and the 
Treasurer are also making it; and both are men of long commitment to social activism. I believe 
that social democrats in Western Europe are miles ahead of social democrats in Ontario in 
shifting the focus and grappling with a new strategy. 


3. The housing policy framework 


The most striking thing about the consultation paper, A Housing Framework for Ontario, is that 
it does not explicitly set out a housing framework, nor does it provide a mechanism for 
organizing public discussion about an Ontario housing strategy. The paper is actually a 
consultation about the operation, allocation and management of the non-profit housing sector, 
and with a clear intention to expand the non-profit housing sector. 


If one wanted to identify the key elements of a comprehensive and integrated Ontario housing 
Strategy, there are a number of glaring omissions. These issues are mentioned parenthetically 
at the beginning of the document; and most are being analyzed in other policy initiatives of the 
Ontario government. However, in a framework consultation paper; these issues must be fully 
discussed and must be integrated into the framework (although also discussed elsewhere). There 
are four, at least, central issues omitted. Let me say a few words about each. 


The first is rent control. We must recognize that most of those with housing problems live in 
private sector rented accommodation and that most new rental housing will be built by the 
private sector. How do controls affect private investments in rental housing? Will existing 
owners maintain their units? Will new units be built? If we are to have controls, a delicate 
balance must be struck between the desire to reduce rents for tenants and the need to allow an 
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-adequate return for private landlords. If private renovation and supply are significantly reduced 
and public assistance cannot fully replace them (as seems likely), then the poor will suffer in the 
long run. One of the government’s four fundamental principles is that responsibility for the 
provision of housing is shared among all sectors of society. The role of rent control and the 
appropriate role of private sector landlords needs to be more fully analyzed, because, for better 
or for worse, most of Ontario’s rental housing will be provided by the private sector. 


The second issue is the role of provincial and municipal regulation. In almost every case, 
regulation begins from a most laudable intent; for example, protection of the environment, 
ensuring that affected citizens have a voice in policy choices, or preserving low-density 
established neighbourhoods. But taken together regulation has added tremendously to the cost 
of housing. Any framework for the provision of affordable housing must address the problem 
of how to streamline the zoning and approvals process and of how to mediate the conflict 
between different policy objectives. 


A third issue is the provision of public infrastructure including future sewer and water facilities, 
transportation systems and schools. How are they to be paid for? The increasing use of 
development levies is inexorably raising the price of new housing. How are decisions on these 
investments to be reached and. how are housing affordability concerns to be given adequate 
weight in the decision-making? 


And finally, the interrelationship between social housing and the social safety net must be 
explored and a closer integration begun. Most people with housing problems have low income. 
A rising fraction of those in public housing are on social assistance. Where does social housing 
fit in the mix of income assistance and job training? It is truly remarkable that the New 
Democratic Party’s housing framework paper contains no mention of welfare reform or 
Transitions, the Social Assistance Review Committee’s (SARC) report, the major blueprint for 
that reform. The pressing concerns of the majority of the residents of social housing. are 
scarcely mentioned. 


I have been told that the Ministry of Housing made an error titling the consultation paper "A 
Housing Framework for Ontario." Had it been titled “Non-Profit Housing in Ontario", many 
of these criticisms about its omissions would be unwarranted. In one sense this is correct. 


But in another sense, it is wrong. If one looks at the emerging Ontario housing strategy, there 
is a framework, although a very limited one because it omits the issues raised above. The 
framework is anchored by two basic programs: an increasingly stringent rent control regime and 
a growing non-profit housing sector. Stated rather crudely, the supporting argument runs as 
follows: private sector housing is too expensive and unaffordable for many low-and 
modest-income households. Therefore, market rents must be regulated and held down and the 
non-profit sector must be assisted to supply the new housing. I think this argument 
misunderstands how markets function and gravely undervalues the importance of private rental 
housing for the well-being of Ontarians. Also the argument misses the crux of making housing 
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more affordable. Housing becomes more affordable if real incomes rise or if housing can be 
built more quickly and more efficiently, that is if housing uses fewer of the economy’s scarce 
resources. Non-profit housing is not more affordable in this fundamental sense. It does not use 
fewer of the economy’s scarce resources. It merely alters who pays for these resources - tenants 
pay less and taxpayers contribute the balance. If non-profit housing could truly produce less 
expensive housing, it could do so without government assistance. I can’t help but note that the 
two thrusts of Ontario housing policy go against the trends in almost every other country, 
including countries with social democratic governments. Most countries are easing rent controls 
and either limiting the growth of non-profit housing or moving to ensure that the rents reflect 
the true cost of providing the housing. 


Rent control can also to be criticized on numerous other grounds. Rent control does not 
primarily benefit households in core need. It is very expensive to administer. It is unfair that 
property owners should bear the burden of assisting tenants. Because control reduces the return 
and raises the risk of housing investment, it reduces new construction, and renovation of the 
existing rental stock. This diminished incentive to renovate is especially critical in Ontario 
because much of the private modest-rent stock will soon require significant capital expenditure. 
This can only be financed through higher rents or government subsidies. But subsidies are not 
likely to be available. Control causes vacancy rates to decline. People find it harder to move 
in pursuing a job and marginalized groups such as youth, single mothers and visible minorities 
find it harder to find housing. 


The thrust to increase non-profit housing is also problematic. There seems to be an implication 
in the consultation paper that there will be a significant increase in the non-profit stock until it 
can meet the needs of all low -and even modest- income households. However, this is quite 
impossible under the fiscal plan. Assisted non-profit housing is about 6 percent of the housing 
stock in Ontario and will not increase much above this percentage even with significant new 
additions to the stock. The existing Ontario strategy chooses to ignore this fact. It simply 
presumes that more is better and the thrust of policy should be to get as much more as possible. 
I think the focus must be changed. The limited stock of social housing must be recognized. 
Then two questions emerge. How can the limited available social housing stock and social 
housing subsidies be used best? Recognizing the limits to social housing means recognizing that 
~ many households’ affordability problems cannot be addressed through the non-profit sector. How 
can these affordability problems be addressed? 


4. An alternative housing strategy 


I believe that sound housing policy must begin from the fiscal plan. This plan represents the 
commitments, priorities and choices of the governing New Democratic Party. Within this 
constraint, the policy problem becomes how best to ensure everyone enjoys their right to 
housing. 
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Both because of limited resources and because these are the people with housing problems, 
housing assistance should be directed to those with low incomes. I should have thought, also, 
that the New Democratic Party’s priority on social justice would mean that resources should be 
directed first to the neediest. The current policy does not focus on the neediest: neither rent 
control nor non-profit housing is focused on the neediest households. 


The non-profit program is very, very costly, because those who are lucky enough to get a unit 
are made much, much better off. Ontario remains committed to income mixing in projects and 
under existing arrangements modest-income households receive significant subsidies. This is 
because the "market rent" charged the tenant is below the “economic" rent (or rent necessary 
to cover costs). Depending upon the assumptions made, the year one annual subsidy can range 
from $11,400 to $5,400. These subsidies decline over time and disappear, anywhere from 22 
years to 13 years later (Ministry of Housing, 1991, p. 136). Income mixing is a desirable policy 
and greatly helps in securing neighbourhood support for a project. But it is also very costly, 
especially since CMHC no longer shares these costs. Money given to house a modest-income 
household is money unavailable for a poor household. I think current policy makes the wrong 
trade-off. We should endeavour to find ways to have income mixing without subsidizing 
middle-income households. Perhaps, in the end, income mixing will have to occur on the scale 
of the street and neighbourhood rather than the building. If buildings only have low-income 
households, the not-in-my-backyard problem will increase, sadly but inevitably, and will have 
to be confronted. Small projects and extensive neighbourhood consultation will be the order of 
the day. 


The annual subsidy to a rent-geared-to-income tenant in new non-profit housing is, of course, 
much higher than that to middle-income households. The subsidy can be anywhere from 
$10,000 to $18,000 per year. Is this the best way to use $18,000, in helping the poor get better 
housing? I think our limited housing subsidy budget could be more equitably distributed. 
Instead of giving a few households a large subsidy, wouldn’t it be better to give more 
households somewhat less? This would imply greater use of existing housing rather than new 
construction for non-profit housing and perhaps the substitution of a shelter allowance or general 
income assistance. 


The limited social housing stock should be utilized where it is most needed. My reading of 
Transitions, the SARC report, suggests that for many of the poorest households, their greatest 
need is for a stable living arrangement. Only with that can they create some order and dignity 
in their lives. Only then can they consider looking for work, or stabilizing their personal 
relationships, or consider a retraining program. I think the existing social housing stock would 
be best used in these situations, where a home is a necessary first step to dignity and 
self-reliance. Housing assistance should be part of a multi-faceted assistance system. A key 
thrust for a future comprehensive housing policy must be its integration with other social safety 
net programs, including income assistance, job training and education. 


As housing policy focuses more on the neediest and is integrated into the social safety net, the 
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housing affordability problems of low -and modest- income households will be analyzed in a 
different way. The focus will not be on explicit housing assistance programs. Rather the focus 
will be on how regulation, zoning, transportation systems, and sewer and water facilities 
influence the price of housing. There will have to be more emphasis on re-zoning to allow small 
rental units in existing housing, to allow infill and to allow greater density along transportation 
corridors. This focus is long overdue and holds the possibility of truly making housing more 
affordable. 


The challenge for all those who seek social justice is to rethink policies in light of the fiscal 
constraint. I do not believe the pursuit of adequate, affordable housing for all must be 
abandoned or compromised. But I think the existing policy direction must be changed 
fundamentally. 
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